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Peace 


Angola today: napalm bombs and - 


Murder by bulldozer 


The picture on the left shows the head of an Angolan 
nationalist who has been buried alive with a stick in his 
mouth. He is still living, but in a little while his head will 
be cut off by a bulldozer which wil! pass over him and a 
number of other prisoners who have been similarly buried, 
forming a straight line. On June 20 one hundred prisoners 
were killed in this way in the village of Maqueda, reported 
the Italian weekly, L’Espressv, on August 26. 


In the picture above, soldiers of the Portuguese army pose 
in front of the heads of Angolans decapitated in the 
Maqueda massacre. 


On Tuesday John Dickie reported in the Daily Mail: 
“ Portugal’s ‘quiet war’ in Angola is being stepped up with 
the use of napalm bombs - the ravaging jellied-petrol incen- 
diaries with a heat of 3,000 degrees fahrenheit.” 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


A Portuguese officer had told him: ‘We are doing what all 
armies do all over the world - restoring law and order. And 
like them we use all military means available. There’s no 
point in denying that napalm. bombs are used. But they are 
not dropped indiscriminately - only on military objectives.” 
Fighting has been going on in Angola for over a year and 
the Portuguese troops have used incredibly brutal methods 
of repression, especially in the north where the napalm 


bombs have been used on unarmed villages. 

By 99 votes to 2 the UN earlier this year called for urgent 
reforms in Angola. Portugal’s only allies at the General 
Assembly are Spain and South Africa. 

Western governments remain silent in face of the atrocities 
in Angola and South Africa, as they did over Algeria, 
because the offending nations are members of the Western 


alliance. 
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The crew of 


EVERYMAN It 


are having 100,000 of their leaflet 
printed in Russian at Stockholm. This 
will cost about £200. A donation of 
4s. will pay for 100. 


Everyman Ill, 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 


FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


oT. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


te 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Teems : Cash with erder, 3d. per word, mim. 23. 6d. 
(Box Nes. ta. exten.) Please dent send stamps im 
payment, cxeapt for odd pence Address Box No. 
ropes: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., Londoa, N.!. 
Please send adventiserncats by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalis rates 
abeve—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
meat rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., Londoa, N.1 


Meetings 

Boycott South Africa. Public Meeting - Caxton 
Hall. Tuesday, October 23, 7.30 p.m. Speakers : 
Barbara Castle (in the Chair), Canon Collins, Cleo 
Laine, John Stonehouse, M-P., Angus Wilson, 
Johnny Dankworth, Christopher Logue, Dr. Y. 


Dadoo, J. Kozonguizi. Admission 2s. The South 
African people renew their appeal to Britain. 

R. W. Sorensen, M.P. Sunday, Oct. 21, at 11 a.m. 
S.P.E.S., Conway Hall, W.C.1. 1662 and All That! 
Conformity and Non-Conformity in 1962. 


Personal 


Bigger and better opinion in the Autumn issue of 
Opinion. Is CND really unilateralist; should YCND 
be allowed to live; is Adam Roberts really a good 
writer; has the C/100 a future ? Find out the 
answers in Opinion at 6d., plus 2}d. postage, avail- 
able from 55 Sandringham Rd.. Fratton, Hants. 

eR A a bleed 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.-11. 


Half-a-million Christmas Cards. Where? At 5 
Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. N.1. Why? They’re 
waiting to be packed and despatched to customers. 
Can you help us? 9,30 to 6, and most evenings 
too. Homework for London area residents. ‘Phone 
TER 8248. 


Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. 


day to Thursday, SPEedwell 


3901. 


daytime, evening. 


Libertarian family - one child - intending renting 
furnished accom. London shortly, seek others to 
share. Box No. 119. 


Londoners in November frequently need handker- 
chiefs. Customers at the Peace News Christmas 
Fair on November 24 will be so glad to buy one 
sent by a reader from a sunnier clime. Have you 
sent us anything yet ? Gifts please to 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1. 


Until I am able to thank friends personally, would 
they please accept this informal way of thanking 
them most sincerely for study books, letters, tele- 
grams and flowers sent to me in prison and on 
release, and also for the expression of solidarity by 
vigils outside Holloway ? Thank you. Helen 
Allegranza. 


International welcomes gifts of 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


War Resisters’ 
foreign stamps. 


Youth, 21, requires companion for ‘' Tour of 
Greater Europe.’’ possibly world. Working odd 
jobs and living rough. Douglas Catterall, 9 Link. 
way, Pinner, Middx. 


Literature ; 

Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the “ Socialist 
Leader.’ Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics, Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1 


Peace Campaign ~- current issue includes ‘* The 
Bonn - Paris Axis,"" by W. Warbey, M.P.; Cuba, 
by Stanley Mayne. From British Peace Committee, 
94 Charlotte St.. W.I. Price 4d. per copy; 25 per 
cent on orders of 12 or more. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service. 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s. a year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., London, N.1. 


Read tomorrow's writers today in New Voice, 
2s. 6.d (50c) quarterly from § Free School Lane, 
Rochester, Kent. 


‘““Tne Common Life "' and “ Spiritual Living,"’ a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent fee to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.[8. 


Accommodation vacant 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for Single 
person in large mansion flat. Large silting-room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoining 
room. Vegetarians. Tel.: CHIswick 3565. 


Accommodation wanted 
Unfurnished smal} flat, central, west central London, 
or Camden Town, required by active ban-the-bomb 
professional woman with modest earnings. Box 
No. 118. 


For sale 


CND Wool Neckties. five shillings. 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, 

(dominant). Campaign Neckties, 
Lansdowne Rd., London, E.18. 


Maroon, royal- 
pale-blue, grey 
‘* Eastholme,"’ 


Magnificent Christmas Cards. Profit to refugees. 
6s. per dozen. Also beautiful hand-made cards from 
Jerusalem. They have real flowers from Holy Land, 
Js. each. Brochure available. Al] post free. War 
on Want, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


Obstruct postal Civil Defence propaganda _ with 
rubber stamps for printing anti-CD slogans. Ban 
the Bomb." *’ Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament."* 


and ND symbols on envelopes, etc, Details from 
David Josephs, 463 City Road. Birmingham. 17 
re 


Wantea 
Wanted - #00d condition framed rucksack - 3 
pockets. MIT 5127. 6-7 p.m. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
ay complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

2 Include date, town.. time, place (hali, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details. book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


19-21 October, Fri-Sun 


Tonbridge: 7 p.m. Fri. to 7 p.m. Sun. River Walk 
Vigil and fast for Oxfam. All invited. Enquiries : 
Dougiar Keefing, TON 2008. YCND. 


19 October, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, Westbury-on- 


Trym. Study Group on Richard Gregg's ‘*‘ The 
Power of Non-Violence.""  PPU. 
Bristol : 7.30 p.m. St. James Presbyterian Ch. Hall, 
Lockleaze. Public Mtg. Mrs. F. Ehlers: ‘' The 
Shadow of the Bomb.” CND. 


London, W.C.1: Lunch-time Talk. Friends‘ Int. 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Vera Brittain: ‘‘ The 
Rebel Peace maker."* Buffet Junch 12.30 onwards. 
SoF. 


London, W.C.1: 8 p.m. Conway Hall. Red Lion 
Sq. Dr. Rachel Pinney: ‘‘ Listeners for Peace." 
Liaison Body of Progressive Organisations. 


20-21 October, Sat-Sun 


Dorking: Assemble Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 10 a.m. 
both days for fcafleting and canvassing. 2.30 p.m. 
Sat. assemble Goodwins Estate for march through 
town. S.E. Region CND. 


SELL PEACE NEWS 


Distributors and sellers wanted in 
every college, group and. district. 


3s doz. give away copies; 
Please write: 


5s doz. sale or return. 


Circulation manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


The United Humanitarian and 


Anti-Vivisection League 


A meeting will be held on Saturday, October 27, at 2.30 p.m. 
at the Golborne Rehabilitation Centre, 92 Golborne Road, W.10. 
(Nearest Underground Station : Ladbroke Grove. Buses 52, 15, 7.) 


Chairman: The Rev. Bertram Peake, 


Centre and President of the League). 


Dr. Bertram Allinson: 


D.D. (Minister and President of the 


Why not Nature Cure? 


Come and help to support a far better way of life and treatment devoid of all 
medical cruelty. (Tea and biscuits provided.) 


Hon. Secretary : Nina Worley. Peace Acre, 


Colborne Road, Guernsey (who will be in 


London again in the Spring and is now booking her addresses upon the above and 
allied subjects free of all charge. Willing to go anywhere). 


20 October, Saturday 


Bristol: 9 a.m. Old Market St. Coach leaves for 
Tour of Cathedral and joint demonstra- 
tion. Bristol CND, Coventry Peace Council, 
Coventry CND. 


Bury St. Edmunds: 11 a.m. Leafleting and picket. 
2.30 p.m. March to RAF, Honington. Dem. by 
C'ttee of 100 Support from CND. Details: 43 


Bucks. : 


Ground Lunch stop. 2.30 p.m. March to Base at 
Daws Hill Lane 3.30 p.m. Hand in Letter of 
Protest March returns to Town Centre. N.B. 


Trains leave Marylebone 9.20, 


10.20, 11,20, 1230. CND and YCND. 


London: W.C.1: 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Ampton St. 
(off Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an Adventure Play- 
ground. Details: Dot Davis, TER 8248. CND 
Constructive Service. 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air Mtg. Speaker: Dennis 
Gould, 4.30-5.30 West End Poster Parade. 


21 October, Sunday 


: 3 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
‘““The Case for Nuclear Disarma- 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall. Danvers Rd. 
Malcolm Holland: ‘‘ The Service of Youth." SoF. 


22 October, Monday 


Tandon, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lower 
Fore St., Edmonton. First lecture in a series of 
10: ‘‘ A World Fit to Live In.”” Rev. Dr. Geoffrey 
F. Nuttall: ‘*‘ Getting Beyond Justice.’ ils : 
Mrs. Nora Page, 23 Kenmare Gdns., N.13. FoR 
and PPU. 


23 October, Tuesday 


Grange-over-Sands: 7.30 p.m. Parish Hall. 4th 
AGM of Grange Peace Group. Speaker: Ida 


Brown. 


Leyton: 8 p.m. Harrow Green Library Hall. AGM. 
Speaker: Francis Butler. CND. 


Dorothy Parrott Hall, 
Buckhurst Lane (opp. new Car Park, 3 mins. Seven- 
oaks Bus Stn.), Llew Hird Jazzband. 5s, includes 


London, N.W.1: 


Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. Public Mig. ini. 


: Speakers: Mrs, Virginia Naeve 
(from America). Film of US Student Protest. 
Chair: Mrs. Stephen Swingler. Women Against 
War, and Women Against the Bomb. 


London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 


25 October, Thursday - 


Bradford: 7.45 p.m. Mechanics Inst. (Science Room). 
Lantern Lecture; Anthony Cadbury: ‘‘ The Holy 
Land.*’ PPU. 


London, E.11: 8 


.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. 


roup Discussion. PPU. 


N.W.3: 8 pm 47 Netherhall Gdns. 
(Plat 7). Dr. Walter Bier: ‘‘ World Government." 


Newbury, Berks.: 7.30 p.m. The Plaza. Sir Arthur 
Rucker: ‘‘ The Hungry Millions.'’ Film: ‘' Agri- 
culture in India."". UNA for FFHC. 


26 October, Friday 


Chatham: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. Canon L. John 


Musical interlude by 
(Unity Theatre). Medway Towns 


27 October, Saturday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. Bull Ring Public Mtg. 
10 p.m Assemble for Torchlight March through 
City Centre. YCND. 


London, N.W.3: Assemble 3.15 p.m. Whitestone 
Pond, Hampstead Heath (3 mins from H'stead Stn. 
top of Heath St.) for March in support of C'ttee 
of 100 Long-Term Prisoners. Route: H'stead High 
St.. Pond St.. Agincourt Rd.. Malden Rd., Grafton 
Rd... Prince of Wales Rd.. Kentish Town Rd. 
Open-air Mtg. Islip St.. N.W.5. 


28 October, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 pm. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Kings Cross. H. G. Ede: * Messages from 
the World.”’ Order of the Gt. Companions. 

pe a RL ALLE say 


London, N.W.8: 3 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 
169 Lisson Grove. Konni Zilliacus, M.P.: “’ CND 
and the Labour Party," YCND. 


London, W.t: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). Assemble for West End 
Poster Parade. D 


30 October, Tuesday 


Claygate, Surrey: 8 »5.m. Village Hall. Dr. Jack 
Mongar: ‘* Pugwash."' Film: * Science for Life.” 
Women Against the Bomb. 


London, §.E.14: 7.30 p.m. The Engineers’ T.U. 
Club, opp. New Cross Stn. Film Show. Brains 
Trust: Chr. Bullen, Maurice Orbach, Felix Pirani, 
Bobby Stanton, lim Nibblett. CND. 
Se  — — 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(Room booked in the name of Frank Allaun, M.P.) 
Dr. John Steiner : * Control of War-preparing 
Behaviour.’' Labour Peace Fellowship, 


3-4 November, Sat-Sun 


St. Ives, Cornwall: Weekend Conference: “' Mass 
Communications - their Power and Purpose."” 
Speakers; Kenneth Bailey, Michael O'Neill. Chair: 


Laurence Robinson. Bookings, by 22 Nov. to: 
Harold King, 18 Pentonville Terr., Redruth. PPU. 
FoR. 


Every Peace News reader 
will need the 


International 
Peace Diary 
for 1963 


3s Gd (postage 4d) 


with a 48-page world directory of peace 
organisations and periodicals, informative 
articles, 11 pp. world maps and all usual 
diary features. Leathercloth binding. 


Now on sale 


ousmans Bookshop 


5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


! renounce war and I will never g 
support or sanctlon another 


Thie pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC! 
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Bhave in Pakistan 


Vinoba Bhave, the Bhoodan leader, has 
been on pilgrimage on foot since April 18, 
1951, on his Bhoodan (land-gifts) missions. 
Recently he had a 16-day trek in Eastern 
Pakistan. This was a historic march in 
many respects, and reminded people of 
Mahatma Gandhi's pilgrimage to riot-torn 
Noakhali (in East Pakistan) in 1946, a few 
months before the partition of India. 


Vinoba's foot march across India’s “ cold 
war” frontier into Pakistan was the first 
non-official mission of “ uniting hearts ” 
which, as Vinoba has observed many times, 
has been the central aim of all his activi- 
ties. About 100,000 people, mostly simple 
peasants, listened to Vinoba’s prayer 
speeches. Land to the extent of nearly 
sixty acres was donated to him by 36 land- 
holders and the same was redistributed to 
69 landless peasants. 


The following is a resumé of the discussion, 
in the form of questions and answers, that 
a group of Pakistani leaders and professors 
had with Vinobaji at Paglapur on Sep- 
tember 14, 1962. 


Q. You have on several occasions expressed 
your approval of Basic Democracies in 
Pakistan. Would you recommend it for 
India ? 

A. You have not correctly understood my 
statements. What I wished to say was that 
if these Union Councils take up the work 
of building the villages on the founda- 
tions of love and compassion it will help 
towards the building up of the democracy. 
You know that democracy does not believe 


International 
Co-operation 
Year mooted 


An international conference of women was 
held recently in Montreal, initiated by 
Voice of Women of Canada. The main 
purpose of the conference was to obtain 
support for a proposal for an International 
Co-operation Year, under UN auspices. on 
the lines of World Refugee Year. 


Though it was organised by Westerners, a 
number of Russians attended the con- 
ference. The Russian women displayed a 
tireless patience and persistence in nego- 
tiation. but nevertheless a remarkable 
degree of agreement was reached: the 
delegates unanimously, though not without 
difficulty and heart-searching on both sides, 
condemned further nuclear tests by any 
nation; they agreed to ask governments 
for acts of goodwill over and above their 
treaty obligations; they agreed to ask for 
admission of China to the UN; and they 
agreed to press for an international co- 
Operation year under the auspices of the 


The Russian delegates were clearly very 
insistent that as much as possible be done 
through the UN. At the moment there are 
proposals before the UN from five nations 
(India. Ghana. Afghanistan, Nepal, and 
Honduras) calling for an International Co- 
Operation Year. 

It is believed to be very probable that 
Britain will support the Indian resolution 
for an International Co-operation Year 
when the proposal comes up at the UN. 


Ten lectures in 
North London 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Peace Pledge Union are organising a seéries 
of ten lectures in North London on the 
theme ‘a world fit to live in”. The meet- 
ings will be at 7.30 p.m. on Mondays, 
starting next Monday, in the Conercga- 
tional Church Hall, Lower Fore Street, 
Edmonton. N.9. 

The lectures (which will be followed by 
discussions) promise to be exceptionally 
interesting, and speakers will include 
Anthony. Weaver, Jack Mongar, Donald 
Groom, April Carter, and Stuart Morris. 
The anti-slavery campaign, the Indian 
independence struggle, the Committee of 
100 and the place of violence and crime 
in society will all be considered in the 
lectures. 

Further details can be obtained from Mrs. 
Nora Page. 23 Kenmare Gardens, London, 
N.13. 


in itself in times of national crisis. The 
main reason for this is that the state in 
every country depends on the power of the 
army. There can be no true democracy 
unless it is based on non-violence. There- 
fore, whenever I have made any reference 
to Basic Democracies what I have meant is 
that it can do some good work in the lower 
levels of democracy. 


Q. Can Basic Democracies help in the 
emancipation of man ? 


A. There can be no true emancipation as 
long as democracies are based on violence. 
The present state of the world is a curious 
one. The great leaders of the nations have 
lost their faith in violence, but they have 
not yet found their faith in non-violence. 
Q. What is your opinion regarding the 
claim of Communism to establish world 
peace ? 

A. The power of Communism lies in its 
compassion, Though their method is one 
of violence, Communism tries to redress 
the sufferings of the have-nots. We should 
also have the same intense longing for the 
redress of sufferings in the world. 


It is generally found that those who believe 
in non-violence accept the status quo and 
the socia] revolutionaries follow the way of 
violence. Our ideal should be one of non- 
violent revolution. In the language of 
Marxian dialectic, the status quo is the 
thesis, violent revolution is the antithesis, 
and non-violence plus social revolution is 
the synthesis. 


Q. What would be the concrete steps for 
bringing about this non-violent social revo- 
lution ? 

A. The first step would be decentralisation 
of power. The greatest power would be at 
the lowest level, and this power will pro- 
gressively decrease at the higher stages of 
authority : the higher the authority, the less 
power it will have. The highest authority 
will have only moral power. Secondly, 
there should be a gradual evolution towards 
a co-operative social order. Thirdly, there 
should be full opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of the individual, and lastly, com- 
plete dedication to society. 

What is needed to-day is the integration of 
work with knowledge. Today society is 
divided into two classes: those who work 
have no knowledge and those who have 
knowledge do not work with their hands. 
Education should build a bridge across this 
wide gulf. 


Q. Where does the programme of Bhoodan 
(land-gift) fit into this picture ? 

A. The final objective is the building up of 
the non-violent society, Gramdan (volun- 
tary co-operative village ownership of land) 
will be the foundation on which this society 
will be built. Bhoodan is the first step in 
creating the necessary climate for this non- 
violent social revolution. 


Industrial group 
calls for money 


The Industrial Subcommittee of the London 
Committee of 100 is appealing for money. 
In a statement issued last week it says: 


““Our work consists in helping supporters 
in factories to form groups, in holding 
regular dock-gate and factory-gate meetings 
and meetings on building sites and outside 
power stations. One of the most important 
tasks is to give workers accurate inform- 
ation of the .effects and implications of 
nuclear testing and nuclear war. ... All 
this work is expensive to earry on. 


“In particular we immediately need loud- 
speaker. equipment so that Richard Headi- 
car and other speakers can make sure of 
really successful factory-gate meetings. ... 
But factory gates and building sites are not 
the quietest of places. Good loudspeaker 
equipment is essential and very urgently 
needed. 


“We therefore appeal to, all who support 
us in our work to help us practically by 
sending us money to enable us to obtain 
this equipment. Please send whatever you 
have to the Treasurer of the Industrial 
Subcommittee, Peter Turner, 9 South Block, 
Peabody Estate, Lawrence Street, London, 
S.W.3. All money received will be ack- 
nowledged.” 
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CD: ‘we want to know’ 


Five hundred people have signed a petition 
asking Dartford Rural Council to reveal 
the Civil Defence plans that would swing 
into action in the area in the event of a 
nuclear war. Organised by a doctor, a 
housewife, a psychologist, a Trade Union 
official, a teenager and a Northfleet coun- 
cillor, {t was presented at the Council 
offices on October 3. 


Dr. D. Bannister, who is secretary of the 
group, has written to the clerk of Dartford 
Council : 

“This group was established to discover 
initially what form of Civil Defence has 
been organised by the local councils in this 
part of the Rural District for the people’s 
protection in the event of nuclear war.” 
It was decided to collect 500 signatures 
from various parts of the area to form a 
petition, and this has been done. 

The letter, which reaches the council dur- 
ing the second week of a national Civil 
Defence recruiting campaign, says that in 
canvassing it was found that the “ vast 
majority of people approached felt par- 
ticularly strongly that they should be told 
what is being done with the money they 
are putting towards Civil Defenca” They 
also wanted to know if the existing arrange- 
ments were considered satisfactory. 

“We sincerely hope that you will be able 
to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, and, bearing in mind the urgency of 
the world situation, we would be grateful 
to hear from you in the very near future,” 
the letter concludes. 

Dr. Bannister told our reporter: 

“The 500 does not represent the support 


for the request in the area or the numbers 
willing to sign if asked. We set a target of 
500 and reached it, but the very low rate 
of refusals indicates that further canvassing 
would realise about 95 per cent support in 
the district. We have established the fact 
that people want to know more and there 
is no need to go further,” he said. 


When he became interested in Civil Defence 
he enquired at the local council, Kent County 
Council, and other authorities what 
arrangements were made in the area as he 
has four young children and was “ con- 
cerned as a parent as well as a doctor.” 
“YT received various literature and _ state- 
ments from these bodies, but these were so 
vague as to be useless,” he told our re- 
porter. Dr. Bannister studied the literature 
with some scientific colleagues at a confer- 
ence in London, he said, and felt that there 
were a number of unanswered questions. 
“They were that all literature talked about 
Civil Defence against one 10-megaton 
bomb, which, in view of the fact that 
Russia recently exploded a 50-megaton 
bomb is somewhat academic and nonsen- 
sical. Two, none of it dealt with germ 
warfare, although if normal public health 
services were disrupted by atomic bombing 
this would be a deadly threat. And, thirdly, 
it used vague statements like “ millions 
would survive” without making it clear 
whether this meant 48 million would live 
and two million die, or two million live 
and 48 million die,” he said. ‘This was 
my motive for going into this. I then 
decided to take it to local level as I am 
a Dartford rural ratepayer.” 


Success for 


Due to the interest shown over the tour of 
the Film Van, sponsored by the Standing 
Joint Pacifist Committee during _ their 
Summer Campaign, a further fortnight’s 
tour took place last month in the North of 
England. The open-air showing of such 
films as “Attention,” ‘“ Beware” and 
“ Neighbours” has reached with dramatic 
effect the general public from school age 
upwards - people whom no organisation 
could hope to get into a meeting for dis- 
cussion. 

This service has operated outside factories 
and schools, at agricultural shows, and in 
busy shopping districts, reaching audiences 
from 10 to 60 people at a time - and this 
was a non-stop show throughout each day 
due to the indefatigable work of Len Gib- 
son, who is in charge of the Film Van. 
The object of the enterprise is to bring 
home to those who have not yet thought 
sufficiently about their own position in re- 
lationship to war and violence that there 


film van 


are ways and means of preventing it. The 
shows are backed by intensive leaflet dis- 
tribution and sale of literature, and the van 
has become a focal point for much discus- 
sion on matters of war and peace. 


New contacts have been made and lapsed 
ones renewed in districts in and around 
Whitley Bay, Newcastle, Preston, Liverpool, 
Warrington, Altrincham and Loughborough. 
The van has been supported locally by 
members of the Peace Pledge Union, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the CND and 
the Society of Friends. 


The greatest difficulty so far has been the 
police, whose attitude has varied from ex- 
treme restrictions to real encouragement, 
but the word “obstruction” is wide 
encugh to cut short a well-attended show. 
The film medium has already proved its 
worth as a means of propaganda and an 
extension of Film Van activities is con- 
templated. 


Like peas Off a knife 


Are you the sort of person who likes his 
phrases well-hammered and familiar? Or 
do such phrases by repetition get on your 
nerves? To judge by use, Communist 
writers love phrases worn smooth by rub- 
bing, particularly in China, where one’s 
daily reading is of reactionary revisionists 
who pander to the running dogs of impe- 
rialism and fascist conspiracies, corrupt and 
despicable to the eyebrows; while on the 
other hand people’s heroes in collectivised 
communes take great leaps forward, re- 
gister enthusiasm, and are moved to tears 
by the Chairman, 


School anthems are constant offenders, too. 
Hear one and you've heard the lot. They 
are all about banners being unfurled, the 
immortality of the colours, intentions of 
marching for ever, good times had by all, 
and the unlikelihood of ever forgetting the 
school - which is always addressed as Thee, 
and to which is pledged various virtues. 


If I were a TV or radio editor I would 
demand the rephrasing, with variety, of the 
following : Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market; Our Common Market negotiator 
Mr. Edward Heath; The Minister of Trans- 
port, Mr. Marples - ; Today Princess Mar- 
garet and Lord Snowdon - ; This is how 
Telstar brought to European viewers - ; 
The astronaut left the truck and walked 
into the lift - ; Our next Tonight is to- 
morrow night - ; and We shall be with you 
again in a fortnight’s time, a week next 
Sunday. 

And if I should chance to be the first 
Quaker ever to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I would ban from all sermons 
the phrases: This is the day on which the 


Church remembers. - ; A_ tremendous 
amount is being done - ; - and, you know, 
life is like that - ; A step im the right 
direction - ; We live in a time of crisis - ; 
- but then again on the other hand we have 
to remember that -. ' 


Our own editorial staff are famous for their 
healthy exercise of the blue pencil, espe- 
cially since the conventional thought-pro- 
cess against which we strive is so thick with 
clichés as to be meaningless. But there is 
one hackneyed phrase to which we are 
driven to return. Viz.: We need your help, 
and your spare cash. Plenty of it. Please! 
The fresh phrase, the newly-minted thought, 
costs so much more than the blurred old 
outlines, Many thanks, and hoping this 
leaves you as it finds me at present. 


JACK SHEPHERD. 
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Sold to South Africa: the 
Buccaneer low- flying bomber 


Editorial 


Accomplice 
in tyranny 


Hawker Siddeley Aviation announced on 
October 11 that Britain is selling bombers 
to South Africa. In a deal estimated at 
between £20 million and £30 million, 
Blackburn Aircraft, a subsidiary of Hawker 
Siddeley, are providing the South African 
Government with between 15 and 30 high 
performance Buccaneer strike aircraft. The 
British Government has given its agree- 
ment. 


The reason for British consent to this arms 
deal is not clear, partly because the British 
Government virtually never discusses its 
military liaison with countries outside the 
Commonwealth and NATO. It is believed 
that the government may have approved 
the sale of the Buccaneers to South Africa 
in order to strengthen the West's control 
over the seas in a world war. If this is the 
case, Verwoerd must be added to the 
already long list of dictators who play a 
part in the “defence” of the “free” 
world. 


Whether it is the influence of the still- 
lamented News Chronicle or whatever it 
may be, the editorials in the Daily Mail 
keep up a commendable standard of com- 
mon sense. Ignoring the terrible rhetoric 
of editorialese which seems compulsory in 
Fleet Street, the Mail is, surprisingly often, 
surprisingly sensible. The editorial on 
Monday, under the headline “ Operation 
Cobweb,” started with the stirring words, 
“Mr. Macmillan has donned the cloak of 
the revolutionary.” 


It went on to say that “By a magnificent 
piece of political wizardry he has already 
half persuaded the country that if they vote 
the Tories into power yet again they will 
be voting for a party of change, a new 
party, a fresh breeze that will sweep away 
the stagnant, faltering attitudes of, pre- 
sumably, the past three Governments.” 


It continues in a similarly critical vein - 
“The breeze of good intentions won’t blow 
(the cobwebs) away” - and the general 
sense of the editorial is more or fess that 
of the remark made by someone who heard 
Macmillan’s original Wind of Change 
speech on his tour of Africa, and said: 
“What we want is more change and less 
wind.” 
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Another possible reason for the sale of the 
Buccaneers is financial. Though generally 
agreed to be of high performance, there has 
not been as yet a single overseas sale of 
the Buccaneer. Britain, like all armament- 
producing countries, likes foreign exchange 
and the government may have given in to 
strong financial pressure in favour of the 
deal with South Africa. 


In providing South Africa with the Bucca- 
neers Britain has provided her with a 
weapon. not for “ defending freedom,” but 
for brutal repression. A glance at the 
nature of the plane shows this. 


The Buccaneer is designed to be launched 
from an aircraft carrier and to penetrate 
enemy defences by flying very low, below 
the enemy radar screen. South Africa, 
however, has no aircraft carriers, nor has 
it any enemies, within the range of the 
Buccaneer, who have any kind of defensive 
radar screen whatsoever. It is clear that 


the Buccaneer is not intended to be used 
for its original purpose in South Africa. 
Its low-flying capabilities, however, would 
be very useful in suppressing a rebellion. 
Both for reconnaissance and ground attack 
the Buccaneer offers an excellent perform- 
ance. 

In its “defence” policy, sustained by the 
largest military appropriations in its his- 
tory, South Africa is preparing to suppress 
the fast-spreading ideas of racial equality. 
Britain, for military or financial reasons, is 
now the accomplice of South Africa in its 
policy of tyranny and terror. 

As the apparatus of the police state in 
South Africa becomes more powerful it 
will become harder for the African people 
to maintain a policy of non-violence. 
Despair and hatred may incline them to- 
wards acts of violence, and a major war, 
worse than the Algerian, would result. 
The sale of the Buccaneers represents a 
serious challenge to all who hope that 


South Africa's present problems can be 


solved without war. In parliament and 
outside the government must be pressed to 
cancel the deal; a public campaign must be 
organised which could well be launched at 
the Anti-Apartheid movement's public 
meeting at the Caxton Hall next Tuesday 
evening. 

The Buccaneer deal needs to be challenged 
wherever opportunity arises, and especially 
in the trade unions. The deal will provide 
a lot of employment for the 6,000 em- 
ployees of the Blackburn company, and 
also. for Rolls Royce. who make the 
engines. The unions have a difficult choice 
to make, for popularity is not very easily 
won by protesting against a policy which 
provides a large number of men with a 
livelihood. But humanity demands that 
they should protest against the Buccaneer 
deal. and protest strongly. There is a clear 
case for demanding a strike to black all 
work connected with this aircraft. 


MORE CHANGE, LESS WIND 
JOIN BALL'S WEEKLY 


Last week I mentioned the Civil Defence 
propaganda with which the GPO has been 
stamping our letters. I have received a 
letter from the GPO explaining about these 
postmark slogans. Under the Post Office 
Act, 1953, “The marks used by the Post- 
master General for the purpose of can- 
celling stamps . . . may consist of such 
words or devices as the Postmaster General 
may in his discretion think proper, includ- 
ing words cr devices constituting adver- 
tisements in respect of the use of which as 
postmarks payment is made by any persons 
to the Postmaster General.” 


The Civil Defence propaganda is sponsored 
and paid for by the Home Office. and has 
been used on seven previous occasions 
since 1951, 


My letter from the GPO ended by saying 
“You may be interested to know that the 
slogans will be withdrawn from use in 
normal course on 12th October.” Since 
reference to my wastepaper basket quickly 
produced one envelope with CD propa- 
ganda stamped 13 OCT. and another 
stamped 15 OCT., I phoned the GPO to 
see what was happening. I spoke to a very 
helpful lady who took details of my two 
envelopes and assured me something would 
be done about it. 

She said that there had been something 
like twenty complaints about the Civil 
Defence propaganda, and this was not 
much more than usual for postmark 
slogans, One complaint had been to the 
effect that the slogan made the Queen look 
as though she was the Gorgon being petri- 
fied by seeing her own reflection in the 
shield of Perseus or Theseus or whoever it 
was in the story - the little Civil Defence 
man being Perseus or Theseus. 

Apparently most complaints are about 
slogans being thus connected with the 
Queen’s image. Some people, however, 
have complained in the past about the 
Road Safety slogans on the ground that 


they have never themselves been involved 
in an accident and they haven't even got a 
car and they can’t imagine why such advice 
should be directed to them. 

Mr. John Bebb, chairman of the Welshpool 
Borough Magistrates, Montgomeryshire, has 
instructed the police to stop the practice of 
calling defendants in his court by their sur- 
names only. In future defendants will be 
called “Mr.” Mr. Bebb said that “ Calling 
a defendant by his surname presupposes 
that the defendant in a case stands in a 
somewhat different status from the re- 
mainder of the people taking part in the 
proceedings. But at the time ... we have 
no right to assume the outcome of the 
charge that is !aid against him.” 


This is an excellent rule, and I hope it will 
be extended, not only to other courts, but 
to include people who have been found 
guilty. Being in the dock should not de- 
prive a man of the right to be treated with 
the basic respect that is normally given to 
an individual, 

Mr. Bebb’s comments reminded me of 
Michael Randle’s brush with the ex- 
Attorney-General, Sir Reginald Manning- 
ham-Buller: 

Attorney-General: Now, Randle . . . 
Michael Randle: I am Mr. Randle. (To 
the Judge.) Can the Attorney-General 
please address me with courtesy ? 
Incidentally, I have had some news of 
Michael Randle from a prisoner just re- 
leased from Wormwood Scrubs. There was 


recently a poster in the prison extolling 
NATO and the merits of Britain’s nuclear 
bases. Michael Randle complained about 
this to the Assistant Governor, who dis- 
agreed with him, but finally conceded that 
a CND poster could be put up next to it, 
and said Michael could write a letter ask- 
ing for such a poster to be sent to him. 
This letter, however, when written was re- 
ferred to the ‘“‘Number One Governor,” 
the Governor of the prison. Number One 
refused to allow the CND poster - but the 
NATO poster came down. 

WR SNR rs 
For anyone who did not see Darsie Gillie’s 
report in The Guardian, October 13, it is 
worth repeating the main facts and his 
comments on the report of sadism in the 
French army. At the Niel barracks in 
Toulouse, where parachute recruits are 
trained, “Systematic humiliation of the 
most brutal and indeed pathological kind 
was apparently applied to the draftee as 
opposed to the volunteers on the apparent 
assumption that the former needed the 
civilian stufling knocked out of them.” 
They suffered physical violence, were made 
to parade naked, forced to eat the contents 
of dustbins, cigarette stubs, and even their 
own excreta. Darsie Gillie concludes that 
“Tt is impossible to dissociate the revolting 
state of affairs said to have been main- 
tained in this barracks from the outlook 
which the parachute regiments acquired in 
Algeria when used as a species of police 
force during the last five years of the Alge- 
rian war.” 
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Albert Hunt 


Richard Pasco and Nancie 
Harrod in The New Men 


Drowned with words 


Ronald Millar’s The New Men has been 
running for some weeks at the Strand. It 
seems to have been going on a lot longer 
than that. From the moment a_ well- 
groomed girl comes on to the stage after 
the rise of the first curtain, walks agitatedly 
up and down. twists her hands together, sits 
down, stands up again and then says (in 
case we hadn’t begun to suspect) that she’s 
feeling nervous; to the moment in the last 
act when a radio-active scientist wins ap- 
plause from the audience by pinching a 
comic, faithful Scottish nurse on the 
bottom. The New Men presents a relentless 
parade of cliché, which would have been at 
home in the London theatre any time in 
the last fifty years. The only concession to 
vitality is the provincial accent of Richard 
Pasco, as the scientist, Walter Luke. But it 
would take more than an accent, and more 
than Richard Pasco’s relaxed skill, to con- 
vince us that this stage dummy was ever 
capable of making an atom bomb, 


For. according to the words Millar has 
given his players to speak, The New Men 
is about the British attempt to make a 
bomb. A young idealist, Martin Eliot, is 
persuaded by his powerful brother, Lewis, 
to work at the bomb simply to make sure 
we get it before the other side. He gets 
interested in the technical problems, but he 
and all the rest of the team are convinced 
that the bomb will never be used. Hiro- 
shima (“TI don’t know how you pronounce 
it”) comes as a shock, but when Martin 
threatens to write a denunciatory letter to 
all the quality press, giving away official 
secrets, Lewis once again succeeds in 
changing his mind. From then on, Martin 
becomes increasingly involved with the 
power machine. He extorts a confession of 
spying from a colleague, Eric Sawbridge, 
who has, incidentally, saved Luke's life. 
But it all works out in the end: when 
Martin is offered the post of head of the 
research establishment, he writes a letter 
refusing the appointment, and this time he 
doesn't tear the letter up. 


This is what the dialogue tries to convince 
us the play is about. But The New Men 
tells us a good deal more about the moral, 
intellectual and imaginative bankruptcy of 
the commercial theatre than it does about 
the bomb. I would have thought it im- 
possible to make Hiroshima cosy. Ronald 
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Millar does it without effort. There is 
something peculiarly insulting about the 
way he glibly transforms the greatest issue 
of today into a tailor-made vehicle of 
moral titillation. We can come out of the 
theatre at the end of the evening under the 
illusion that we’ve been confronted by 
people struggling with real problems - but 
we've never been made to feel anything, 
except perhaps the frustration of having to 
borrow a stamp. What we are given is a 
collection of branded substitutes for feel- 
ing, just strong enough to convince us that 
we are sharing some sort of moral difficulty 
about, say, betraying one’s friends or fur- 
thering genocide, but not strong enough 
ever to disturb. 


On one level, these substitutes for feeling 
become simply comic. Consider the way 
in which Mr. Millar treats scientific ex- 
ploration. Something goes wrong with the 
first demonstration of chain reaction, a 
demonstration in front of Ministry officials 
(the Minister, by the way, is characterised 
by his use of the phrase, “ Have a biccy” 
- a mechanical comic device which makes 
him a loveable old booby). After the 
failure of the demonstration Martin Eliot 
and Walter Luke go and puzzle out what 
has failed. Luke lists the ingredients. 


“The heavy water’s all right.” ‘ Yes.” 
“The charge is all right.” “Yes.” “The 
uranium’s all right.” No reply. “ The 


uranium’s all right.” Still no reply. ‘“ The 
uranium ...” Querulously. Martin and 
Walter climb on to two lab stools and sit, 
away from the bench but facing the audi- 
ence, behaving like the popular notion of 
men in thought. Presently Martin says, “I 
wonder...” He hesitates. ‘I wonder if 
it could...” He shakes his head. Then 
he blurts out, “I wonder if it could be 
the . . .” and after a bit of activity on 
the bench, everything is solved. Scientific 
terms are thrown around, and science be- 
comes a mysterious closed world - but 
pretty simple once you’re on the inside. 


But when Mr. Millar turns from boy’s own 
science to deal with human relationships, 
it’s not funny any longer. The scene, for 
example, in which Martin forces a confes- 
sion out of Sawbridge is (and I use the 
word with care) revolting in its crude sim- 
plification of experience. Before the scene 
begins, Martin walks agitatedly up and 
down at the back of the stage. This shows 
he has a troubled conscience. But in the 
scene which follows he systematically plays 
on the fears, anxieties and affections of a 
sick man, until Sawbridge finally breaks 
down and weeps with his head in his 
hands. The special investigations man, who 
has been snooping at the door, comes in 
and orders Sawbridge to be taken away - 
but the scene ends with a return of sym- 
pathy to Martin, who sinks his own head 
into his hands in anguish as the lights 
dim. 


This is typically the commercial theatre’s 
way of having it both ways. It’s not as if 
Martin’s moral dilemma is ever explored or 
the ambiguity of his position brought out. 
He does his nasty worst, and then we’re 
asked to feel sorry for him, boo-hoo, But 
it’s not the question of whether Sawbridge 
or Eliot is right which matters, but the 
crudity of feeling. Mr. Millar, his director, 
the actors, and C. P. Snow, who concocted 
the story, all see communication as a matter 
of pressing the right buttons and making 
people emote mechanically, 


It would be tedious to go into all the 
details of this mechanism at work. ‘“ You’re 


drowning me with words,” one of the 
characters says - and this is precisely what 
Mr. Millar does. The. portentous, pompous 
talk about moral problems goes on and on, 
carefully interspersed with little jokes so 
that we're never bored, but none of it ever 
causes a ripple on the smooth surface. 
When Lewis talks Martin out of posting 
his letter, it’s not the talk which is signi- 
ficant, but the tired business of borrowing 
a stamp, putting it on, and then not posting 
the envelope. And when the investigator 
sets up his tape-recorder to catch out Saw- 
bridge, what really catches the eye is a bit 
of comic by-play with a vase of flowers. 
(The nurse puts it on the table, the inves- 
tigator removes it, the nurse disapprovingly 
puts it back.) 


In this kind of theatre nothing matters. 
The words can communicate only the sur- 
face of experience, and are muffled in the 
calculated pretence that what we are hear- 
ing is “ real conversation”; the set is mere 
padding to the illusion, the objects on the 
stage are there simply to provide some- 
thing for the actors to do while they’re not 
communicating anything; and the acting 
itself consists of conventional gestures that 
have long been drained of any immediate 
meaning, but that can be easily recognised 
by an audience busy with the chocolate 
boxes, 


The New Men has been treated with re- 
spect by the critics, mainly because of its 
ostensible subject. But the play is, in fact, 
a demonstration of all that is wrong with 
the conventional British theatre. Never 
imaginative, never disturbing, it takes the 
most commonplace assumptions of its audi- 
ence and throws them back in simplified 
form. We are left with a vague sense that 
scientists have a morally difficult job, that 
atomic bombs are unpleasant, but that 
nobody is ever really involved. 


By a coincidence, on the day I went to see 
The New Men the Spectator published 
what it called “an obituary, barely pre- 
mature, of the New Left.” Stephen Fay, 
who wrote the article, purported to be 
examining the reasons for the decline of 
the New Left as a movement; an examina- 
tion which could have been valuable, but 
which Mr. Fay conducted in the most glib 
style of contemporary journalism. Thus, 
“The New Left were critics of the arts 
rather than contributors to them,” he 
asserts (what about Lindsay Anderson’s 
films and Raymond Williams’s novel ?); 
and again he speaks of New Left criticism 
and quotes odd examples, without making 
it clear that New Left consisted of a lot of 
individuals exploring a good many ideas. 
It’s very easy to lump everybody together 
and give them a label, just as it’s easier to 
use phrases like “slice of life” and 
“Whither realism now?” as Stephen Fay 
does, rather than discuss particular works 
of art. 


But, stripped of the clever generalisations, 
Stephen Fay’s own approach to criticism 
is particularly relevant to a play like The 
New Men. Stephen Fay quotes the follow- 
ing sentences from Stuart Hall: ‘ What 
concerns us is how life gets into 
literature, and what it does to our values 
and attitudes when it gets there,” and then 
goes on, “This surely is the concern of 
many fate liberal critics too.” But every- 
thing he adds only confirms the woolliness 
of this “late liberal” line. ‘‘ The heroes,” 
he writes, “‘. . . were iauded for what they 
had to say, not the way they said it, rather 
than a combination of the two.” And, “In 
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the search for content . . . they often for- 
got or even condemned style.” And again, 
“But by insisting on the primacy of con- 
tent, to the virtual exclusion of style, the 
New Left often seemed to condemn them- 
selves to an artistic wasteland.” 


For a man who feels himself qualified to 
pronounce on the failure of New Left 
ideas, Mr. Fay shows surprisingly little 
understanding of what the argument is all 
about. It becomes tedious after a while to 
continue a discussion in which the other 
party is less interested in listening to and 
answering your points than-in scoring easy 
hits on non-existent targets, 


Mr. Fay sees style as something abstract 
that is draped over another abstraction 
called content. But the point with which 
New Left criticism began is that this divi- 
sion into content and style is completely 
artificial, and has nothing to do with a 
living response to a work of art. 


What is the content of a play, if it is not 
the words the actors use, the gestures of 
the players, the objects on the stage, the 
set, the lighting - in short, the concrete 
theatre expression of a particular experi- 
ence? How does one respond to content 
except through the style ? 

The New Men pretends to be about a com- 
plex moral issue; but the cliché-ridden 
style reveals an attitude to people and ex- 
perience that makes complexity impossible. 
The full crudity of Ronald Millar’s view of 
life is in no way refined because he is 
mouthing the correct sentiments about 
Hiroshima, On the contrary, Hiroshima is 
trivialised out of existence by a style which 
reduces everything to an empty, mechanical 
level. 


In his article Stephen Fay quotes contemp- 
tuously from Richard Hoggart about the 
writer's job being “to stand before his ex- 
perience and try to re-create it in a form 
of words with which .. . the reader must 
seek an understanding according to its 
complexity.” 

This scems to me to be precisely the busi- 
ness of both artist and critic in our society. 
It is only in such an exploration that we 
shall escape from the glib assumptions 
which writers like Ronald Millar and jour- 
nalists like Stephen Fay are selling as a 
substitute for experience. 
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Betty Ambatielos 


oppression 


and 
resistance 


in Greece 


In August this year, 1962, I was able to 
visit Greece again and see my husband, 
Tony, now in his fifteenth year as a poli- 
tical prisoner. 

For the Greek authorities I am never a 
welcome guest, and on this occasion, as 
before, I met trouble. However, after being 
held overnight at the airport it was finally 
decided to let me enter the country. I made 
immediate arrangements to visit Tony, and 
soon I found myself before the dazzling 
Steel netting and bars of the cell window. 
I strained my eyes to see his smiling face 
again, listening hard to all the news of 
himself and his comrades, 

In this prison on the island of Aegina, 
where 400 of the 1,200 political prisoners 
of Greece are held, many of the detainees 
are former members of the resistance 
against the Nazis. They include Manolis 
Glezos, the renowned hero who, having 
been sentenced to death by Nazi and Greek 
regime alike, endures as a living testimony 
to the power of world public opinion. 

My husband Tony has probably been held 
for so long (and still under life sentence) 
because during the war years when he was 
in Britain he founded the Federation of 
Greek Maritime Unions and became its 
General Secretary. His release would 
hardly be popular with the avaricious 
Greek shipowners who back the Govern- 
ment. 

Repeated appeals to the appropriate autho- 
rities for release or commutation of sent- 
ence by 361 of the Aegina prisoners have 
been rewarded with 1,160 rejections! 
(Tony's three appeals have all been re- 
jected.) This is but one indication of the 
attitude of the regime to its political oppo- 
nents. If it is allowed to have its way, only 
death will bring their release, and mean- 
while their lives are under constant threat. 
Not only are most of them suffering from 
several serious diseases, but they are sub- 
jected to daily provocations some of which 
can only be interpreted as designed to 
cause bloodshed. 

For example, on June 1, 1962, at 6.30 a.m. 
police forces were suddenly stationed in the 
central yard of the prison whilst ambu- 
lances and stretcher parties accompanied by 
the prison doctor were placed at the 
entrance. Fifteen minutes later the entire 
guard force invaded the cells, seizing all the 
prisoners’ personal possessions, including 
clothes, books and family photographs, and 
throwing them into a huge pile in the yard. 
This was accompanied by manhandling, 
curses and foul language. Then followed 
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the isolation of forty of the prisoners from 
the rest who were then divided up into 
groups of aged, sick and poor. Restrictions 
then imposed showed that this was designed 
to prevent those prisoners who were receiv- 
ing some food or financial assistance from 
their homes from giving any of it to their 
more needy comrades. 


This whole operation lasted until 2 p.m., 
and only the self-discipline of the detainees 
in face of insults and humiliation prevented 
the bloodshed for which the authorities 
were obviously prepared. 


The plight of the political prisoners endur- 
ing a living death in the cells for fifteen, 
sixteen or seventeen years, highlights the 
general situation prevailing in Greece. For 
whilst its people are ostensibly free, they 
are subjected to violations and restrictions 
of human rights incompatible with even the 
most elementary notion of freedom. 

The Greek people are, in fact, free only to 
agree with the Government or _ starve. 
Many go hungry. Two million of the eight 
and a half million Grecks are officially 
registered as destitute. The peasants, who 
make up 60 per cent of the population, live 
in misery and squalor on an average weekly 
income of 12s. a week. (Figure given by 
Prof. Angelopoulos to Athens Tech. Insti- 
tute.) Hundreds of thousands have taken 
the road of emigration in recent years in 
the hope of finding a livelihood elsewhere. 
But even registration as a destitute or 
emigration can only be effected if a certi- 
ficate of social conformity is held. 

To have a chance of a job a Greek citizen 
must hold a certificate testifying to his 
opinions. If these do not conform with 
those of the regime the certificate is refused. 
Without it there is no hope of employment 
and the family faces starvation. 

According to figures revealed in Parlia- 
mentary debate in July, the ‘“ non-con- 
formists” are not few in number. One 
spokesman declared that the police had 
compiled dossiers for a million and a half 
citizens, Whereupon, another - showing 
that however zealous the Greek police may 
be in tracking down the opponents of the 
regime, they are left standing by the 
Americans - stated that no fewer than four 
million Greeks (i.e., half the population) 
have been *dossiered” by KYP, or. as 
more familiarly known to British readers, 
the CIA. 

All the publicity 1:eceived by the case of 
Mrs. Halari has not found her a job, A 
poverty-stricken woman with four children, 
she finally managed to find work cleaning 
in the cemetery in Athens. She was sacked 
on the spot when she could not produce a 
certificate of conformity. She and her 
children could starve as far as the State is 
concerned. 

In actions and demonstrations of every kind 
the Greek people display growing opposi- 


a 


tion to the Government's policies. Since 
the revelation in November, 1961, by US 
Colonel Ripple (NATO Regional HQ 
Deputy Commander) that the Greek Army 
was supplied with nuclear weapons and that 
there was a nuclear base in Crete, the peace 
movement has taken strides ahead. Greeks 
who succeeded in reaching Aldermaston 
were so impressed that they returned to 
organise a very successful Peace Pilgrimage 
to Delphi. They say there will be a Greek 
“ Aldermaston” next year as well as other 
actions meantime. 


In protest against economic policies, indus- 
trial workers have been involved in a grow- 
ing number of strike actions, and peasant 
farmers have demonstrated and burnt crops 
to show their contempt for the starvation 
prices the Government offers for them. 


Following the terror elections of October, 
1961 (described in Peace News by Mr. 
Marcus Lipton, M.P., who was there) the 
opposition parties proclaimed a “tireless 
struggle for the restoration of the proper 
functioning of the democratic regime,” 
simultaneously declaring that they did not 
recognise the Government of Mr. Kara- 
manlis as the legal government. 

It is to meet the growing tide of resistance 
to its cold war nuclear policies, its ruinous 
economic policies and its regime of oppres- 
sion, that the Government of Mr, Kara- 
manlis is preparing a new attack on demo- 
cratic liberties. It has paved the way with 
a new “Security Law,” much advertised as 
a law to lift the emergency measures and 
to abolish the concentration camps. 

Whilst the Agios FEfstratios concentration 
camp was, in fact, closed down in July, 
1962, exiling continues. The difference 
is that the exiled citizen is now restricted 
to an isolated and distant village and de- 
prived of subsistence allowance instead of 
having the moral and material support of 
his fellow exiles as before. 

The emergency measures are for the most 
part maintained in the new law, whilst Law 
509 on the persecution of Communism is 
amended to ensure that anyone. however 
unwittingly, giving support or publicising in 
any way any slogan or view of the Com- 
munist Party may also be jailed. Any views 
regarding nucleat bases, Balkan friendship, 
neutrality, increased wages and better con- 
ditions may all be interpreted as coincid- 
ing with slogans or views of the Communist 
Party and lead to charges. 

Finally, with the new law the Government 
gives itself the right to suspend the Consti- 
tution not merely when the country is 
alleged to be threatened externally, but also 
in case of “internal disturbance.” This is 
a clear indication of the intention to dis- 
pense witb constitutional government alto- 
gether if the Government finds itself unable 
to withstand public opinion and pressure. 
It is at this crucial time in Greek affairs 


that British public opinion needs to make , 
itself heard. The end of this month - the 
first anniversary of the 1961 general elec- 
tion - is a very appropriate time. 

Appeals for amnesty for Greek political 
prisoners should be sent 10 the Greek 
Ambassador, Greek Embassy, 51, Upper 
Brook St., London, W.1. Donations for the 
campaign and the relief of the prisoners 
and their dependants should be sent to the 
League for Democracy in Greece (Relief 
Committee), 376, Gray’s Inn Rd., London, 
W.C.1. 


Above: relatives of political 
prisoners wait to see 
the Minister of Justice 
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Bill Skinner 


A work camp 


SUMMER IN EPIRUS . 


Today strange gusts of wind stir the dust 
of the mountainsides. No rain has fed the 
crops since Easter, and now only the bare 
thisdles defy the goats in the fields. In the 
heat of the afternoon Antonio and _ his 
mother are winnowing the wheat. Wooden 
forks twirl the broken straw to the side of 
the threshing floor. The mule rests under 
a tree after treading out the corn and the 
flails lie still on the bank. 


Antonio, 18, and his widowed mother sup- 
port three young children. They have one 
mule. one cow, two sheep and six hens, and 
are lucky to have 11 acres of land, and 
just make a living out of it. The average 
family with five children and grandparents 
has about five acres, and there isn't enough 
corn to last until the next harvest. The 
average production jis worth about £50 a 


year including milk, cheese and eggs. 
little extra may be earned from ee 
works such as on the roads - 6s. a day. 
But in these remote villages there is little 
money for such projects. Antonio is the 
most literate person in the village - ex- 
cluding the priest. Having no father, he 
gets free technical training in agriculture 
during the winter. But this is not much 
use without more water to feed the crops. 
Between the school and the church a litter 
of rocks surround a new hole in the ground 
big enough to swallow them both. Lined 
with cement it will be a reservoir for the 
winter rainfall. It was to make this that 
we came here, sunburned young volunteers 
from Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Britain 
and USA. 


On the way from the dusty bus station in 


Yannina, with storks on the rooftops, there 
was only one person I could talk to, in 
German. Like many others from the vil- 
lages, he was taken to do forced labour in 
the Ruhr during the war. The village Presi- 
dent who welcomed us was an officer in 
the partisans. Now most families have one 
relation working in Germany, earning as 
much money in one month as they could 
in six months in Greece. Is this the only 
way to raise the standard of living in the 
villages ? 

One day we took in a baby. One year old. 
she had been ill and fed only on water for 
two weeks, Afraid that she would die. we 
sent her to hospital. But her mother could 
not leave her work in the village to look 
after her, so after ten days she had to re- 
turn home to one of the poorest families 
in the village. The doctors say that she 
would need six months of proper feeding 
to have a chance in this hard life. We give 
them baby food and show the mother how 
to feed her, but we are here only a short 
time and can find no-one to take an interest 
after we are gone. We found a little girl 
with a swollen foot after 6 months of sitting 
in the church porch. We bathed it and 
bound it, and found that she came from 
the same family. She has the same hollow, 
hungry eyes. Their tragedy is that, besides 
their poverty, they have only three girls 
and no boys, and so three dowries to find. 
They sell all their eggs and cheese to buy 
corn. Perhaps they think it best that the 
baby should die - quickly. lf there was a 
Health Service, or if we could keep a nurse 
in these villages something coud be done. 

The old Papas - or priest - lives in retire- 
ment in a iwo-room house with his wife 
and his son's family of seven children. He 
remembers the Turkish domination before 
1912 and the Balkan war which liberated 
the province. He remembers the first world 
war when their houses were again destroyed 
by Bulgarians and Serbs; the continued 
oppression of the Albanian and Turkish 
landlords; the pillaging and destruction 
during the second world war and the long 
civil war which followed. Now, after the 
land distribution of 1954, the villagers have 
much to learn in changing from animal 
husbandry to crop cultivation. Finally, 
they have peace. The four-year develop- 
ment plan of the authorities aims to fill the 
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gap in food production to provide a mini- 
mum subsistence level. 


This plan includes the five development 
projects of the United Nations Association 
in this area. Firstly a stock and crop 
Centre is being set up by the local farmers’ 
co-operatives. Improved crops of olives 
and cotton will result; there will be a poultry 
breeding station, and improved strains of 
cattle, sheep and goats. An olive canning 
factory will conserve 3,000 tons of olives 
for export, and increase farm income. 
Similarly a co-operative cheese factory will 
be built to process an improved cheese for 
sale in the national market. Two other 
projects will provide water supplies, and a 
26-mile mountain road to serve six isolated 
villages in the area. 

UNA’s contribution to these co-ordinated 
projects will be £135,000 and the Greek 
government will raise an equivalent 
amount. 


In addition to this, however, UNA will 
send from Britain next year 100 short and 
long term volunteers, for periods of one 
month upwards. and more volunteers in 
subsequent years, 


UNA are prepared to take twelve volun- 
teers from Birmingham next year - ten 
men and two women. A training course is 
being planned in Birmingham for these 
volunteers At the end of October a weekly 
evening course at the University will begin 
to study modern Greek. Later on training 
will follow in simple building skills and 
work camp techniques. It is hoped that 
employers will give special leave to allow 
volunteers to undertake this service. Volun- 
teers will be able to gain experience on 
week-end work camps in Birmingham dur- 
ing the winter. 


Applications are needed quickly. Anyone 
interested should write to Birmingham 
Work Camps Committee, c/o Mrs. S. 


Parkes, 61, Sutton Rd., Birmingham, 24. 
Any organisations requiring help with 
manual work schemes are also invited to 
write to the above so that they can put 
them in touch with the various groups 
which undertake it. More volunteers, too, 
are always welcome to undertake this local 
weekend service. 

Bill Skinner is secretary of Birmingham 
Internationa] Voluntary Service. 
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THE COMMON 


Mr. David Astor ended his review, of Joho 
Strachey’s On the Prevention of War in 
The Observer with the words: 


“The merit of Mr, Strachey’s book is not 
that it provides a sure problem of peace 
keeping. but that it puts the right question. 
Which is, not how do you abolish power, 
but how best in a given situation do you 
centralise it?” 


National frontiers crumbling away into 
federations; federations surrendering 
authority to a world government. This has 
been the vision which has been preached to 
generations of peace workers and socialists. 
Faced with the imminent reality of the 
Common Market and experience in Central 
Africa and elsewhere, the vision takes on a 
nightmarish transformation, and discussion 
is contradictory and confused. 


Is world “ government,” in fact, the way to 
salvation now, or indeed, ever? Is the 
whole idea a hangover from the 1930s, an 
aspect of the “bigger and better” myth ? 
Is nationalism itself an unmitigated curse, 
or can it be in part the natural emotional 
content of a tranquil decentralisation, which 
is the vital corollary of nuclear disarma- 
ment ? 


So many pleas for a libertarian society, in 
which power is decentralised, appear to 
require the utter destruction of the old evil 
world in some Armageddon, after which 
humanity will arise from the ruins in a 
phoenix of brotherhood. Even if true, this 
conception allows little room for rational 
discussion or effective propaganda. 
Cannot the decentralist idea be applied 
now in a constructive way to the problems 
of the future of Western Europe? The 
great “States” of Britain, France and West 
Germany are not “Europe.” Even in the 
West, Catalans, Bretons, Scots, Welsh, 
Trish, Basques and other historic communi- 
ties had and have a contribution to make 
to the sophisticated interplay of cultures 
which has produced the energies and values 
of its civilisation. They are as deserving of 
thought as Nagas and Tibetans. 


Gene Sharp 


Gene Sharp will be well known to Peace 
News readers for his writings on the prac- 
tical relevance of non-violent direct action. 
The following article is a considerably 
shortened version of one which originally 
appeared in The New Era. ‘The unabridged 
article, containing an extensive historical 
outline of situations where non-violent 
direct action has been successfully applied, 
is now obtainable as a pamphlet, Creative 
Conflict in Politics, from Housmans Book- 
shop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
(Price Is, 3d. post free). 


In facing the problem of conflict today in 
national and international politics, we are 
confronted by an apparent dilemma. Both 
the waging and the failure to wage such 
conflict may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences 


Look at a few of the symbols of modern 
political conflict: Spain, Algeria, Hungary, 
Angola, Belsen, Dresden, Hiroshima. These 
symbols point both to the severe dangers 
of modern methods of political struggle 
and to the urgent need for effective means 
of conducting political conflicts. 
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PEACE AMONG NATIONS? 


Leopold Kohr has pointed out in his inter- 
esting study, The Breakdown of Nations, 
that the larger the size of a community the 
proportionally greater the military and 
police forces of repression employed in- 
ternally and externally, and generally the 
Jesser the vitality of its culture. The glon- 
ous era of German music was in the days 
of the mess of small states, Baden, Hesse, 
Bavaria and so on. On the other hand, the 
governments of the great unitary states 
such as Great Britain have tended to 
glorify military power. 


Some of the more enlightened regimes of 
this century have been those of the smaller 
nations. The government of Viscaya, the 
Basque country, during the brief period of 
its independence during the Spanish Civil 
War, showed an almost unparalleled sense 
of .honour. 


Aguirre, the President, took the oath of 
office under the fateful Tree of Guernica, 
and stressed that there was no conflict be- 
tween his nationalism and Catholic faith 
and the new liberty of what he termed 
“the proletarian revolution.” When the 
government’s supporters used violence on 
captive opponents the censorship was deli- 
berately relaxed so that its own short- 
comings should be publicised and its repu- 
tation cleansed by public penance. At the 
end, when Basque refugee children in Eng- 
land heard that Bilbao had fallen, they ran 
screaming into the streets, overcome with 
grief for their native land which had 
nothing of jingoism in it. 


From the point of view of stability and 
order there is no sign that great centralisers 
such as France or tense artificialities like 
Belgium have achieved as much as Swit- 
zerland, with her four languages and many 
self-governing cantons; Yugoslavia, where 
the powers devolved to the constituent 
peoples, Croats, Bosnians, and so on, have 
produced, paradoxically, a greater sense of 
unity of purpose than ever existed under 
the old Serb hegemony; or Denmark, which 


has dealt sensibly with Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Faroese Islanders. 


At another and slightly cynical level we can 
ponder Robert Frost’s verses: 


States strong enough to do good are but 
few. 


Their number would seem limited to three. 

Good is a thing that the great can do, 

But puny little states can only be, 

And being good for these means stand- 
ing by 

To watch a war in nominal alliance, 

And when it’s over watch the world’s 
supply 

Get parcelled out among the winning 
giants. 

God, have you taken cognisance of this? 

And what on this is your divine posi- 


tion ? 

That nations like the Cuban and the 
Swiss 

Can never hope to wage a Global Mis- 
sion, 


No Holy Wars for them. The most the 
small 

Can ever give us is a nuisance brawl. 
The idea of a multitude of independent 
small communities rejecting the protection 
and benefits of the power blocs is anathema 
to J. Strachey, N. Khrushchev, and the top 
managers of the military-industrial con- 
glomerations. It is nonetheless economic- 
ally practicable and socially desirable, and 
would suit the aspirations of many - the 
Scandinavian countries, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Eire, Greece, Finland, Iceland, and a 
host of subject minorities - far better than 
the prospect of subordination to: the needs 
of NATO. 
Switzerland, although surrounded by EEC 
countries, considered the Rome Treaty in- 
compatible with her democracy, and 
initially refused all association with it. 
The British Isles are in a special position 
to foster a varied and flexible association 
for co-operation in Europe, similar to the 
Commonwealth itself. Now is the time for 
action before the terrifying prophecies of 


economists like Peter Drucker are realised 
and we are all middle-class helots, living in 
vast conurbations in an Atlantic Com- 
munity of inhuman size, dedicated to the 
economic imperialism of “expanding mar- 
kets” and “ export or die.” 

The pattern of managerialist centralisation 
is deliberate and similar throughout 
Western Europe. Dr. Beeching closes the 
railways of Wales and Scotland; the French 
State adds a 30 per cent surcharge on 
traffic on the Breton lines because they 
have not been electrified and are therefore 
less efficient, Breton, the biggest Celtic 
linguistic grouping, endures a bitter hos- 
tility from Paris (even Breton Christian 
names for children have been refused re- 
gistration); Welsh 1s taught in schools but 
has no recognition in law as an adult 
medium of communication; Catalan is the 
language of revolt. (Similarly in Eastern 
Europe the “contented nationalities” of 
Russia and her satellites are encouraged to 
exhibit their separate identities only when 
a bit of “folksy” window-dressing is 
useful propaganda.) 

The nation is no more perfect than the 
family as a human institution, at best it is 
a community of communities, but the tradi- 
tional division, Left, socialist, industrial, 
supra-national; Right, conservative, agri- 
cultural, national, is a stumbling block to 
sensible thinking. If we accept that the 
small community, the actual existing, his- 
toric community, not some Utopian formu- 
lation, can assist the peacemaker, we are 
led to all sorts of other questions. 


Is “ self-sufficiency ” a slogan suitable only 
for aggressive dictatorships? How does 
one deal with a Portugal, with a Sicily 
corrupted by the Mafia, with the European 
equivalents of Mississipi? How much of 
the smooth, synthetic, hygienic uniformity 
of “never had it so good” is so good ? 


Douglas Stuckey is a member of the 
National Committee of Common Wealth. 
and is editor of the West Country Hand- 
books series. 


creative conflict in politics 


In many such cases real issues are at stake, 
and the outcome of such struggles will help 
to determine what kind of a future, if any, 
humanity will have. They are issues on 
which a struggle is worth while. The 
dilemma enters when both submission and 
struggle lead to tragedy. 


How, then, can one speak seriously of 
creative conflict in politics ? 


With the developments in military power 
and modern weapons, the ultimate means 
of action - violent conflict - has in such 
crises, for reasonable men, been removed 
at a point of great need for effective 
means of struggle. We are thus faced with 
an apparent dilemma: there is grave danger 
in the failure to conduct such conflicts; 
however, there is even greater danger in 
conducting them by the accepted methods. 
People unwilling to submit may neverthe- 
less resort to violent revolution or war. 
Or, knowing no way out, people may slide 
increasingly into apathy and escapism. 

An important problem thus remains with- 
out an answer: how to conduct such con- 
flicts without producing disaster by the 
methods used. Where the basic issues 
admit no compromise, what ultimate sanc- 
tion can be relied upon which is at least 
as effective as other possible means, but 
does not in its consequences destroy the 
principles and humanity on whose behalf 
the struggle was launched ? 


Our answer to the tragedy of modern poli- 
tical conflict must accept conflict as an in- 
evitable part of human society, 


To the 


degree that our answer provides a creative 
means of facing, conducting and resolving 
such conflicts, it may help the society to 
develop greater inner consistency and in- 
tegration. 

We need a technique of conducting con- 
flicts which is effective and capable of 
coping with the reality of power, while 
dealing with the situation creatively and 
contributing to the development of social 
relationships and a social order compatible 
with humanitarian ideals, 


This is the phenomenon of non-violent 
action, 


Gandhi has been its modern prophet. and 
has made major improvements in the tech- 
nique. He refined and consciously deve- 
loped its strategy, tactics and methods. He 
combined mass political action with a 
moral rejection of violence. He coupled 
direct action with a constructive programme 
for social reconstruction. 


Yet it cannot be dismissed as a “ peculiarly 
Indian” or “Hindu” phenomenon. _ Its 
practice by Moslems, Christians, atheists 
and others in various parts of the world 
before, during and since Gandhi's time is 
evidence to the contrary. 


Further, in various places under totalitarian 
rule, as in the examples gf Norway and 
Vorkuta, the technique has been applied 
with no evidence of significant Gandhian 
influence. 


In recent years the practice has spread 
rapidly. It is, perhaps, not without signi- 
ficance that the emergence of this technique 


to prominence in the political arena has 
taken place in the same half century as the 
emergence of the totalitarian State and 
nuclear war. On the one hand is power 
which relies on suppression and destruction. 
On the other is power relying on non-co- 
operation, intervention, and non-violent 
moral courage. 


Remarkable, too, ‘s it that this technique. 
which is being used by people, often in the 
face of overwhelming obstacles, to assert 
their participation in determining their own 
destinies, has emerged to significance in an 
era of political manipulation and wide- 
spread feelings of impotence. 


There is the problem of the extent to which 
non-violent action is suitable as a substitute 
for violent conflict and violent sanctions. 
We are concerned, it is recalled, not with 
applying this technique every time a dis- 
agreement appears, for there are many 
other ways of dealing with most conflicts 
and solving them. It is a question of 
means of action in conflicts which are not 
resolved by the normal means, and of an 
ultimate sanction, 


All this has nothing tou do with the ques- 
tion of “pacifism” as it has traditionally 
been posed, That question remains of his- 
torical interest and relevant to one’s per- 
sonal philosophy of life. But it is not the 
question before us, or that posed by non- 
violent action, This is a question of the 
political potentialities of a technique of 
action which has in certain situations 
demonstrated its relevance and effectiveness. 
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‘Algeria’ danger in 
Southern Rhodesia 


Sir Hugh Foot's resignation from the 
British delegation to the UN _ has _high- 
lighted the dangers of the present situation 
in Southern Rhodesia. His resignation is 
in itself a challenge to action, since by re- 
signing he has declared his determination 
to do things by appealing to public opinion 
rather than by trying to put pressure on the 
government by backstairs methods, 


The danger of the situation in Southern 
Rhodesia is clear and obvious. By ban- 
ning ZAPU Sir Edgar Whitehead has 
denied the vast majority of the people of 
Southern Rhodesia a political voice, and 
has increased the tendency to violence. If 
the elections, due within the next few 
months, take place under the terms dic- 
tated by Sir Edgar Whitehead, with the 
approval of the British Government, the 
people of Southern Rhodesia are likely to 
despair of any peaceful path to independ- 
ence, | Already in Southern Rhodesia there 
is a “liberation army” representing desper- 
ate people who have lost confidence in the 
leadership of the banned ZAPU. All the 
elements of a desperate independence 
struggle are there. 


These are intensified by various other 
factors. Although the ZAPU leaders, Mr. 
Nkomo and the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole. 
have reiterated their policy of non-violence. 
and have shown remarkable restraint as 
trip after trip to the UN has produced 
nothing but resolutions. they do not see 
non-violence as a form of struggle. Non- 
violence is associated with negotiation 
rather than with action. Thus if negotia- 


tion fails, as it now appears to have done, 
Southern Rhodesia is likely to turn to 
fighting a guerilla war, on the Algerian 
model, against the federation and white 
supremacy. Though both Nkomo and Sit- 
hole have frequently praised Mr. Kaunda, 
leader of the Northern Rhodesian party 
UNIP, they have expressed little practical 
interest in Mr. Kaunda’s ideas of non- 
violent struggle. 


Mr. Sithole said in London last weekend 
that the victorious Algerian independence 
struggle had been a great encouragement 
to the Southern Rhodesians, and that it 
was likely that a similar guerilla war would 
take place in S. Rhodesia. This is made 
more likely by Ben Bella’s offer in the UN 
last week of military help to nationalists 
whoa are fighting colonialism in South 
Africa, the Rhodesias, and Angola. 


If within the next few weeks Mr. Butler 
cannot be made to persuade Sir Edgar 
Whitehead to initiate serious discussions 
with the ZAPU leaders a bloody conflict is 
almost certain to take place. The extreme 
obstinacy of British policy will be largely 
responsible for this, and Sir Hugh Foot’s 
resignation is a desperate attempt to draw 
attention to the rapidly worsening situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Sithole said in London that Butler can 
and must intervene against Whitehead, and 
that this was almost his last hope for a 
peaceful solution. Unless Butler intervenes, 
last Friday’s UN resolution, passed by 84 
votes to 2, that Nkomo should be freed, 
will go unheeded. 


‘Freedom Sail’ 


Last Friday a group of six Freedom Riders 
and civil libertarians cruised “ illegally ” 
from New York out of US territorial 
waters, past the Statue of Liberty, and 
beyond the three-mile international limit. 
The ad hoc group then “illegally” re- 
entered the United States “ without bearing 
valid passports.” 


The Columbus Day “ Freedom Sail” was 
designed to challenge the conviction of 
Boston-born Negro newsman William 
Worthy for “illegally” coming home with- 
out a passport, 


William Worthy was sentenced last month 
to three months imprisonment on the 
charge of illegal re-entry of the US from 
Cuba. As reported in last week's Peace 
News, this was the first charge of its kind 
ever to have been made, and was clearly 
political in character. William Worthy had 
defied official US bans on travel to China 
and Cuba, and was imprisoned on the 
purely technical charge of “illegal re- 
entry.” 

The test group of US citizens rented a boat 
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In New York 


in Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, and 
terminated their sail at the Municipal Float 
in lower Manhattan, They then walked to 
the US Immigration Service in Broadway 
and “surrendered” themselves for arrest 
for having technically violated Section 
1185(b) of the 1952 McCarran Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


In July, in urging Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy to drop the prosecution of Wil- 
liam Worthy, fifteen lawyers, judges and 
law professors declared: 


“Section 1185 is so badly drawn, incon- 
sistent and indefinite as to be invalid as a 
criminal statute. If any American were to 
sail or fish outside the territorial water and 
return into such water, each such trip 
would be a criminal violation.” 


On arrival at the Immigration Service office 
the group was ushered into the office of 
Frank W. Wroblewski, acting district 
director. He twice declined to make any 
arrests. 


Jim Peck acted as spokesman for the group 
and on two occasions he told the Immigra- 
tion officials: 

“We wanted to give you the opportunity 
of taking us into custody or letting us go 
free.” 

Mr. Wroblewski replicd: “‘That’s very 
commendable. Gentlemen, I must inform 
you (pause) we have no further business 
with you.” 

Later Mr. Peck told reporters: “Our boat 
project today puts the prosecution of Mr. 
Worthy in the ridiculous tight that it should 
be.” In May, 1961, at the Birmingham, 
Alabama. bus station Mr. Peck was 
savagely beaten as a Freedom Rider. 
Price Chatham. another Freedom Rider 
who participated in the Freedom Sail, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Immigration 
officials were very much worried that the 
test group would stage a sit-in demonstra- 
tion in a determination to get arrested. 


Peace News Christmas Fair 


Sai. Nov. 24 11.30am - 8.30pm 
Whitefields, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 


VERA BRITTAIN 


will judge the entries in the 
Best-dressed Doll Contest 


Prizes: Book Tokens. Ist 21s. 


2nd 12s. 6d. 3rd 7s. 6d. 


‘Actual doll must not cost more than 5s. Entries should be sent by Nov. 23 to 
Margaret Westell, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
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A group of students sat down in front of the Spanish Consulate in Milan on October 6 
protesting against the death sentence called for by a Barcelona court on a Spanish 
student, Jorge Conill Valls. They threatened to go on a hunger strike. Some Milanese 
students have also been arrested for kidnapping Dr. Elias, the Spanish Vice-Consul, in 


order to draw attention to the case. 


As a result of the demonstration Cardinal Montini, Archbishop of Milan, has cabled to 
General Franco asking for clemency for Valls and other Spanish students and workers 


sentenced for activity against the regime. 


Call for prison reform 


A group of men and women imprisoned for 
Committee of 100 or Direct Action Com- 
mittee demonstrations, or as conscientious 
objectors, has set up a Prison Reform 
Council to end the degrading and outmoded 
treatment of those sent to British jails. The 
secretary of the group is Mrs. Ella Salt- 
house, of 25 Mervyn Avenue, New Eltham, 
London, S.E.9, She writes: 


“This Council has been formed by many 
who feel that the time is long overdue for 
a complete re-assessment of prison life, 
both hygienically and morally. Those of 
us who now have personal and recent 
knowledge of the almost mentally bankrupt 
attitude of the prison authorities feel that 
we have a unique opportunity to wield this 
knowledge in order to publicise unre- 
strictedly some of the degrading and out- 
moded treatment which still goes on. We 
hope also to nudge the conscience of those 
who are innoculated with prejudice, and 
who look upon al! inmates of prisons as 
brittle characters who are not to be be- 
lieved and beyond redemption. 

“I agree wholeheartedly with our chair- 


man, Charles Varney (himself an ex- 
prisoner of conscience), who said, “ When 
a court sentences, it does not say ‘six 
months’ confinement in a toilet (for that is 
exactly one of the functions in a prison 
cell). You are to be inadequately fed, with- 
out sufficient warmth in cold weather, bul- 
lied and sometimes hit, and your work shall 
be dispiriting and without any relevance to 
the kind of conditions you will find when 
you return to a free society.’ 


“ Personally I am very grateful now that 
this Council has at last been launched, as 
I was determined on my release from Hol- 
loway prison that I would do everything in 
my power to expose the blind stupidity and 
injustices about which I wrote to the 
Governor. I felt just a small voice against 
a brick wall then, but I sincerely feel now 
that something can and must be done. 

* Please help us in any way that you are 
able. We desperately need financial sup- 
port, and donations however small can 
either be sent to me or to our Treasurer, 
W. G. Barlex, 86 Bushey Way, Beckenham, 
Kent.” 


Wood Green fast a success 


The scven-day public fast at Spouters’ 
Corner, Wood Green, finished at 9 a.m. last 
Saturday, October 13, when the four full- 
time fasters were regaled with orange juice, 
hot soup, and some dry toast. The four 
were Ruth Parsons, of Tottenham, who had 
been working full time throughout, Luciana 
Fioravanza, of Hampstead (an Italian work- 
ing in a hospital), Joseph Glasberg, of 
Muswell Hill (a cold store man), and 
Oonagh Lahr (a telephonist), also of Mus- 
well Hill. Also present were six of the 
part-time fasters. 


Barbara Anderson, aged 59, who had done 
a great deal of the organising of the fast, 
had intended to take part full time, but was 
prevented by illness. 


The purpose of the fast was to point out 
the connection between the massive military 
Preparations of the power blocs and the 
poverty and hunger which rule the lives of 
millions, to try to convince people that 
these matters are their personal concern, 
and to emphasise the belief that the only 
thing worth working for is a non-violent 
world, and that the work must begin now. 
The fasters were still fit though rather 
weak, and all of them had lost considerable 
weight. The week had taught them a good 
deal about the human problems of the 
may.y whom they had spoken to; they felt 


they had been privileged to enter the daily 
lives of many people. 


None doubted that the experiment had 
been a success, increasing public tolerance 
of the methods and practice of non- 
violence. In the last analysis it is the 
human relations which tell when a_non- 
violent action is successful, and the fasters 
were warmed in a cold week by the re- 
sponse they received. They collected £30 
and more for Oxfam, and a lorry load of 
old clothes for Algeria. 


A detailed account of the fast will appear 
in next week’s Peace News. 


In Glasgow, too 


This weekend the Scottish Committee of 
100 is to demonstrate at Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. On Friday evening, October 19, mem- 
bers will begin a two-day fast in the Square 
beside the David Livingstone statue. This 
fast will continue until Sunday, when the 
fasters will enter the Cathedral to ask the 
Moderator of Scotland’s General Assembly 
to reconcile nuclear strategy and the vast 
sums spent on the arms race with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Money normall 

spent by Committee members on food will 
be donated 10 famine relief. 
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Wooden-headed follies 


Michael Freeman reports on the 


Conservative Party conference at Llandudno 


Llandudno lies around a long, gently curv- 
ing bay with a great rocky cliff at each 
end. At one end of the bay the pier points 
a thin finger out towards the Irish coast 
and the solid grey-stone, green-balconied 
Grand Hotel and the squat, vulgar Pier 
Pavilion stand side by side, just a little 
aloof from the rest of the town. 


Stretched across the face of the Pavilion 
last week a blue and orange banner offered 
“ Realism - Responsibility - Progress.” In- 
side, from Wednesday to Saturday, the 
National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations held its annual con- 
ference. Outside, less than 100 yards away, 
another performance was held twice daily 
- Professor John Codman's Wooden-headed 
Follies, Punch and Judy. 


Tory Party conferences have very little 
political importance, less even than those 
of the Labour Party. There were at least 
three debates at Llandudno in which the 
government might have been seriously 
challenged by its own party members, on 
the Common Market, on “ government in- 
formation,” and on “Conservative prin- 
ciples and party organisation.” But when 
it came to the crunch the government 
hardly had an anxious moment, partly be- 
cause of the way the debates were man- 
aged by the party officials and partly be- 
cause most (though not all) party members, 
when actually faced with the job of attack- 
ing the government in the presence of 
members of Her Majesty’s Cabinet seemed 
to turn chicken and soften their blows. 


On the Common Market issue the oppo- 
sition to the government was routed, and 
when a vote was taken on a resolution 
expressing confidence in the government’s 
handling of the negotiations only a hand- 
ful of delegates voted against it. Twenty 
resolutions were put forward by local Con- 
servative organisations criticising the way 
the government had failed to explain its 
policies, yet when the actual debate came 
up, criticisms of the government were mild 
and the resolution selected, which expressed 
“deep concern at the lack of understand- 
ing of government policy” and urged the 
government “to give immediate and con- 
tinued priority to explaining in simple 
language the vital need for the success of 
its policies,” was passed overwhelmingly 
with the blessing of the government spokes- 
man who wound up the debate. 


There were 23 resolutions on Conservative 
principles, many of them implying, though 
none directly stating, that the government 
had departed from true Tory traditions. 
The resolution chosen by the party man- 
agers for debate was typically harmless. It 
appreciated the achievements of successive 
Conservative governments and called on 
ministers ‘“‘ to emphasise that this is but one 
side of a policy founded on the true Tory 
principles of duty and service.” No one in 
the Tory Party could oppose a motion in 
these terms. It was, in fact, carried unani- 


mously, and Mr, Macleod, the party chair- 
man, was given a tremendous ovation for 
his speech in answer to the debate. The 
rebellion-that-never-was collapsed. 


This was the pattern of every debate: a 
resolution congratulating the government 
on its achievements and asking it to do 
even better in future; a few minor criti- 
cisms from one or two speakers; a con- 
cluding speech from the appropriate min- 
ister outlining the government’s achieve- 
ments and saying that it intended to do even 
better in future. This absence of conflict 
gave the conference a feeble, thin-blooded 
quality. 


On Thursday afternoon there was a 
seventy-minute debate on “ Commonwealth 
and Colonies.” You might think this would 
prove to be a pretty explosive subject at a 
Tory conference, in view of the revolu- 
tionary developments that have taken place 
in the Commonwealth over the past few 
years and the terrific strain these have put 
on traditional Conservative ideas. Yet the 
debate had all the excitement and _ intel- 
lectual vigour of the Queen’s Christmas 
broadcast.. We heard all about how the 
Commonwealth was “a family with Britain 
as the mother country ” and how we had a 
duty to aid the under-developed countries 
and lead them to independence and poli- 
tical maturity. It was all very abstract and 
quite passionless, When one delegate said: 
“T would like to travel through the Com- 
monwealth. I am sure I would find great 
hardship and poverty there,”’ he might have 
been saying, “I’m sure the flowers are very 
pretty there.” There was no feeling at all 
for the reality that the words “ hardship 
and poverty” represent. Not once during 
the debate was a hard, concrete problem 
dealt with realistically; Southern Rhodesia 
was not mentioned at all. 


When once or twice delegates showed that 
they did realise the true nature of a pro- 
blem they were prevented from their own 
belief in commercial enterprise from sug- 
gesting a realistic or humane solution. 
For example, Peter Walker, MP, spoke of 
the great poverty in which many of the 
world’s people live, and then went on to 
say that we must give out more foreign 
aid “to fight communism” and to protect 
our ‘trade routes and markets.” Another 
speaker reminded the conference that there 
was a limit to how much commercial firms 
could invest in under-developed countries 
because they had a duty to their share- 
holders as well as to the starving people of 
Africa and Asia. 


Occasionally Tories are able to respond to 
human need or injustice - there were some 
quite good speeches on slum conditions. 
But far more often they are dangerously 
sealed off. in a tight little world of smug 
self-congratulation and social privilege, 
from the realities of the world outside. 
When in the Commonwealth debate a dele- 
gate got up and said, quite seriously, about 


Africa: “I don't believe nationalism is a 
genuine force,” it would be very easy 
simply to think him ridiculous. But how 
far does this view actually determine the 
government's policy in Central Africa ? 
How many people will have to be slaught- 
ered in Southern Rhodesia before the gov- 
ernment recognises African nationalism as 
a genuine force ? 


In a speech he gave to a meeting of the 
Conservative Political Centre on Thursday 
evening, Mr. Butler, the deputy Prime 
Minister, made a passing reference to what 
he called “the monstrous shadow of 
nuclear eclipse.” Now a man who can talk 
about the outcome of a nuclear war with 
such a dead and meaningless phrase as 
“nuclear eclipse” has stopped thinking 
and stopped feeling about the problem. 
It’s difficult, of course, to say “ Our policies 
may lead to the burning and blasting to 
death of five hundred million people, but 
it’s worth the risk,” but relatively easy to 
talk of the “shadow of nuclear eclipse.” 
The danger ties in the fact that Mr. Butler's 
finger lies very near the button that may 
bring on the nuclear “eclipse.” The gov- 
emment are Air Commodore Magill’s 
bosses. 


To watch the Tories en masse very nearly 
makes you despair. You can dismiss them 
as ridiculous - but that is to under-estimate 
both their ability and their power. You 
can dismiss them as wicked - but that is 
not very helpful. Is it possible to make 
any contact with them, or will they always 
remain “ them,” the ruling class, the enemy 
of all progressive forces ? 


On Thursday morning I hitched a ride 
from just outside Llandudno into town for 
the morning session of the conference. I 
was given a lift by a Tory delegate and his 
lady in a big, sleek car. We made polite 
conversation, and they elicited the fact that 
1 was covering the conference fer Peace 
News. An embarrassed silence followed. 
“YJ don’t suppose you’ve heard of it,” I 
said nervously. 


“No, but I can guess what it is,” said the 
husband. “ Ban the bomb, I suppose.” 
“More or less.” 

“And you looked so sensible,” said the 
Tory lady quite sharply. “If we'd known 
you were connected with that we wouldn’t 
have stopped.” She wasn’t joking; she 
meant it. We all felt rather uncomfortable 
for the rest of the journey. 


When we got to the Pavilion, the Tory lady 
went off, and the husband and I walked to 
the conference hall together. ‘I’m more 
for you than my wife,” he told me quite 
apologetically. He said he wanted peace as 
much as anyone, but thought the Common 
Market would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. TI told him I disagreed, But for the 
time it takes to walk two hundred yards we 
held a reasonable conversation on the 
assumption that we were both human 
beings. For a short time we made contact. 


The Everyman II Project Committee regretfully announce that the following demonstration may have to take place: 


SOVIET EMBASSY 8pm 


1t will take place if Everyman III is refused entry into 
the USSR. If this happens, we feel that all of us on whose 


behalf the crew undertook this voyage, should demon- 


Strate our support and solidarity with them. 


We shall, therefore, go to the Soviet Embassy, at 8 p.m. 


on the day the announcement that they have been barred 


is made, 


Join us on the picket at the Bayswater Road end of 
Kensington Palace Gardens, 


Hand in your letter of support for the crew. 


Yi 
r 


If you are outside London, send in your letter or go to 


your nearest consulate. 

Project. Committee: Horace Alexander, Stan Allegranza, *Peter Archbold, Nick Ardizzone, *Lawrence Beck, *Joel Bagh, Hugh Brock, 
fJane Buxton, *Erwann Chataigné, *David Coverley, Donald Groom, *Neil Haworth, Maurice Henry, Jeffrey Hurford, »*Barnaby 
Martin, Max Maxwell, *Raymond Messenger, Stuart Morris, *Jean Neveu, Pat O’Connell, Franco Perna, Inez Randall. *Earle 
Reynolds, Allen Skinner, Tony Smythe, *Bryson Sneddon, Jon Tremain, *Alan White, Nigei Young. 


6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 EUSton 1377 


*crew members. tIn Greenock Prison. 


THESE 
ARE OUR 
TORIES 


Mad and blind 


“We are approaching the time, therefore, 
when the world has got to make up its mind 
- and the nuclear powers in particular - 
that nuclear power cannot be used unless 
it is by a man so mad and so blind that he 
is prepared to blow the world to bits and 
himself and his country with it.” - Lord 
Home, the Foreign Secretary, at the Con- 
servative Party conference on October 12. 


Toryspeak 


Political language, George Orwell once 
wrote, was largely the defence of the in- 
defensible. To hide this uncomfortable 
fact you need a special nonsense language 
for politics. 

“TY have no reason to think that the answer 
to this question is in the affirmative,” said 
Henry Brooke, the Home _ Secretary, in 
answer to a question from the floor of the 
conference. A rough English translation of 
this might be : No. 

Lord Aldington, deputy party chairman, 
was dealing with a criticism of the confer- 
ence programme. “ Because of the not un- 
successful outcome of this conference,” he 
said, “I think our policy has been not un- 
successful.” A not unobscure way of put- 
ting it, 

“Tf ever a war were to start in which 
tactical (Hiroshima-sized) nuclear weapons 
were used,” said Mr. Peter Thorneycroft. 
Minister of Defence, “the destruction 
would be very substantial.” Readers are 
invited to translate “ very substantial ” into 
the English language for themselves, 


Full hideosity 


We have often pointed out the extra- 
ordinary similarity in both the principles 
and practice of the two sides involved in 
the cold war. The Tories provided some 
revealing illustrations of this point. 

Lord Home, for example, denouncing the 
evil of communism, pointed out that “ force 
has been the essential element in com- 
munist policy.” Whereas the essential ele- 
ment in Western policy, Lord Home, 
is...? 

One delegate spoke of the “ full hideosity 
of communist spy methods. Whereas 
Western spy methods... ? 

The prize, however, goes to a Mr. Dewey 
who advocated that we should bring the 
“blessings of freedom and democracy” to 
the people of the communist countries by 
stoking up the arms race, thereby tying the 
Soviet economy to the production of arms 
and rockets instead of developing their 
domestic economy and thus causing unrest 
and discontent among the Soviet people. 
In this way they will “find a more con- 
genial way of life instead of a Marxist way 
of life.” Not even Lenin or Stalin dreamed 
up a policy as inhuman and self-defeating 
as this . 


A good chuckle 


There are always a few good laughs at any 
party conference. During a question period 
the Minister of Defence was asked whether 
the government approved of the American 
high altitude nuclear test in view of the 
danger it posed for the British (unmanned) 
satellite now circling the earth. The Min- 
ister pointed out that nuclear tests didn’t 
only do damage to satellites but possibly 
also did damage (chuckle, chuckle) to all 
of us, 


God is on our side 


Without a recognition of the fatherhood of 
God, said Lady Rochdale, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Macmillan, there can 
be no brotherhood of man. Failure to 
understand this, she suggested, was the 
cause of most strikes. 


Quasi for peace 


— 

“this conference reaffirms its support for 
the British independent. nuclear deterrent 
and deplores the dangerous defeatist atti- 
tude adopted by - the ~Communist and 
Socialist sponsored quasi peace organisa- 
tions”. - resolution proposed for the Con- 
servative annual conference by the 
Wycombe Conservative Association. 

(This Is Your World will be back to 
normal next week.) 
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Pilkington 


Frank Allaun, writing in last week's Peace 
News, advocates that we should “ vigor- 
ously protest to Associated-Rediffusion and 
the ITA against our screens being used to 
put over such dangerous Cold War propa- 
ganda as When the Kissing Had to Stop. 
1 have not read this book, only the re- 
views, but this seems to me a dangerous 
line to take. TI have no doubt that we are 
misrepresented and vilified. but the answer 
surely is to try to get a pro-nuclear dis- 
armament play on at some not too distant 
future date. Frank Allaun himself says, “I 
gladly admit that there have been excellent 
TV plays such as Bolt’s The Tiger and the 
Horse which have worked in a_ peaceful 
direction.” 


Do not misunderstand me. T am not de- 
fending television, which is generally atro- 
cious on both channels. But it seems to me 
that both sides have a right to be heard. 
If we have peace plays then we must also 
have war plays, otherwise we are simply 
attempting to censor the views of our oppo- 
nents. The fact that they are at present 
infinitely stronger than we are docs not 
make this the right thing to do. I doubt 
whether open abuse. “smearing” tactics 
and vilification are as “dangerous” as 
Frank Allaun imagines The play in ques- 
tion will probably confirm our opponents 
in their beliefs, which they would have held 
anyway. The waverers. whom it will con- 
vert to pro-nuclear policies, will not be 
worth having anyway, since they could 
easily be lost to us at some future date. 


To me tt appears that half-hearted support 
by “ moderate ” liberal, vaguely “ progres- 
sive.’ New Statesmanish sort of characters 
is far more dangerous, since this semi- 
apologetic rebellion undermines the con- 
fidence far more than outright abuse by 
opponents, 

Arthur W. Uloth, 

1 Altyre Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 


United for what? 


Michael Freeman singles out in the Labour 
Party conference what TV observers stress 
in the Tory one, the emphasis on unity. 
Significantly the Labour Party conference 
left to the end the vital matters with which 
any truly progressive party should be con- 
cerned: control of industry and foreign 
policy. On public or private control of the 
major resources of our country depends our 
future prosperity or poverty and unemploy- 
ment. On foreign policy depends our very 
existence. The Labour Party machine con- 
fined the two most important subjects to 
the fag-end of the conference, and as long 
as the Labour Party dismisses in a morn- 
ing the things it came into being to care 
about it will not deserve to return to power 
and it will not matter if it does. 


Admittedly the conference again voted 
against nuclear tests. but what difference 
did that make last year? The Labour 
Party leader and deputy leader ignored con- 
ference decisions and most Labour MPs 
either ignored them or acquiesced in their 
being ignored. On July 12, 88 of them 


opposed and only 16 supported even the 
idea of a debate in the Commons on 
Polaris missile bases and training German 
troops in Wales, despite conference con- 
demning these, 


So Labour (like the Tories) is united, but 
for what? Power at all costs; but what 
use is power if it is not used by good 
methods for good ends, and the record of 
the Labour Party in Parliament (whatever 
conference decides) is not good where vital 
decisions of life and death in industry and 
foreign affairs are made. The half dozen 
who lost the Labour Whip for voting 
against arms and were not allowed to speak 
at the Labour Party conference are the sole 
opposition in the Commons. 

The Fellowship Party seeks to build a 
genuine opposition against war and for 
common ownership of the major resources 
of this country, and so considers that, what- 
ever the uniiy of the Labour, Tory, Com- 
munist and Liberal parties, individuals who 
oppose war should start work now in their 
constituencies to see that when the General 
Election comes, a Fellowship Party candi- 
date, or any other candidate publicly 
pledged to vote in the Commons against all 
weapons of war, is nominated, to give all 
who oppose war a chance to show their 
unity against it with their votes. 


Ronald S. Mallone, 
(Prospective Fellowship Party 
Candidate for Woolwich West), 
141 Woolacombe Road, 
London, S.E.3. 


The state 


Whilst agreeing with much of your editorial, 
“The party’s over,” there are one or two 
things that I feel need clarification. 


You say “. the state has been the 
greatest criminal in the twentieth century 
and new forms of action are needed to in- 
crease the power of the individual against 
the state. . . .” There can be no half 
measures, however - a benevolent state 
which gives freedom to the individual is 
impossible. All states are repressive and 
try to gain more power over the lives of 
the people within them. The choice must 
be made between a state which, however 
liberal you envisage it, will gather power 
unto itself ignoring people or a society of 
people living together as free and equal 
individuals. 


This has been the great fallacy of the 
Labour movement in this country (and in- 
directly of the CND since it has wasted 
immeasurable amounts of time, energy and 
money in trying to influence a_ political 
party aiming at state power), that it be- 
lieved that socialism could come about 
from the accession to power of a particular 
party. Why the need of state power in a 
party which is supposedly for the abolition 
of privilege, when states exist for the main- 
tenance of the privilege of a class or caste 
as against the rest of the people ? Maybe 
1 just have a nasty suspicious mind when I 
say that there is no difference at all be- 
tween any of the groups within and without 
the Labour Party and anyone else who 
wants power. On the other hand. maybe I 
am right. 


The abolition of the state and its power 


Polling Day-October 30 


From Northern Rhodesia, Kenneth Kaunda 
cables Africa Freedom. London: 


MOST CRUCIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
UNDERWAY KINDLY AND URGENTLY ASK 
SUPPORTERS TO GIVE GENEROUSLY 
Already over £4,000 has been sent. 


If you believe in a democratic future for Northern Rhodesia help 
us to send another £4,000 this month. 


Your donation should be addressed to: 


The Earl of Listowel (Hon. Treasurer), Freedom Fund — Northern Rhodesia, 
74 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


also solves your problem of what to do 
about Tshombe and Barnett. If they have 
no state machine in which they can rise to 
be able to exert their influence with the 
aid of the police, army. etc., then where are 
their powers of coercion - they have none. 
In any case. do not be surprised that this 
sort of man emerges - the machinery of the 
state is loaded so as to pick them for the 
higher positions (see Alex Comfort’s 
Authority and Delinquency in the Modern 
State). 


You have your choice, then - a state which 
will progressively become more repressive, 
or else no state and freedom for each indi- 
vidual, There can be no mixture of the 
two. 

Alan Pritchard, 

25 Essex Road, 

Watford, Herts. 


Aldermaston 


tam very much in sympathy with the pro- 
posal that CND call a rank and file confer- 
ence of the whole peace movement for dis- 
cussion about what action shall be taken at 
Easter, 1963. This, it seems to me, would 
be an eminently democratic way of going 
about things. And I am pleased to note 
that the CND Council is itself considering 
other ideas than a march from Aldermaston 
next Easter, 


Personally | think Easter, 1963, should see 
a resumption of the march to Aldermaston. 
Bitter experience is demonstrating to us 
that we cannot expect much from the men 
in Whitehall and Westminster, and the 
movement as a whole is looking more and 
more to the workers to achieve disarma- 
ment. So it would be appropriate if we 
were to stop marching on the Government 
and march towards the Aldermaston 
workers instead. Let's not put the cart 
before the horse. 


In view of the international implications of 
Aldermaston and the single massive British 
march, I think it would be a grave strategic 
mistake to abandon Aldermaston itself as 
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the focus of our Easter action. Next Easter 
could be an admirable opportunity for the 
two wings of the movement, the “ radicals ” 
and the “ orthodox,” to co-operate in action 
in accordance with resolutions passed at 
CND annual conferences. I suggest that 
very serious consideration be given by the 
movement as a whole to the proposal that 
CND organise a march from London to 
Aldermaston next Easter, and that those 
who believe in direct action against the 
bomb end the march by blocking the en- 
trances to the plant and thus impede the 
destructive work going on there for a 
period of, say, 24 hours, I should Jike to 
see CND organise the march and the Com- 
mittee of 100 the blocking, the whole pro- 
ject to be preceded by intensive leafleting 
and picketing of the plant. 


Let us this coming Easter see a genuine 
united effért by CND and the Committee 
of 100 - just as the Whitsun before last the 
Scottish CND organised a march to the 
Holy Loch and the DAC direct action 
against the base at the culmination of the 
march. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

89 Talgarth Road, 

London, W.14, 


Prostitution 


John St, Lawrence may believe that “ given 
the nature of existing society, prostitutes 
must be considered to form a necessary, 
unpleasant and exacting social function, . .” 
It is interesting that in a recent visit to 
Yugoslavia I was told that prostitution is 
no longer any problem and prostitutes only 
survive in the ports where foreign sailors 
call. This was on good authority, and the 
conclusion drawn, quite clearly, was that 
capitalism, with its tendency for exploita- 
tion of man - and woman - provides for 
prostitution, whereas the socialist society 
does not. 

Leonard Bird, 

Grey’s Chambers, 

15 Jameson St., 

Hull, Yorks. 


Berlin: reply to 


I was interested to read Heinz Frehse’s 
article in Peace News of September 28 in 
which he criticises my article on Berlin 
which appeared in the issue of August 31. 
Tt was surprised at this criticism because I 
did not intend my article to be much more 
than a factual account of my expcriences 
in Berlin, but it would seem that in order 
to suit his picture of the situation (a picture 
which is very anti-East) Heinz Frehse has 
read into my article things which are not 
there. 


T went to Berlin to see for myself if the 
overall picture of the situation as presented 
by our government, radio and press is true 
or untrue, I found it to be untrue. but 
this does not mean to say that the picture 
presented by the East is true or that I am 
defending East Germany as Heinz Frehse 
suggests. 


We (my wife and I) found that East Ger- 
many is not the fearful concentration camp 
that our government and press would have 
us believe it is. Likewise, we found that 
the East German People’s Police (the 
“vopos”) are not the inhuman monsters 
thac they are usually made out to be. Like 
the West German police, we found them 
pleasant to talk to, and usually very inter- 
ested in the Committee of 100 “ Mankind 
Against War ” leaflets which we gave them. 
While we could not forget, nor do other 
than condemn, the 30 or so killings which 
have taken place at the wall in the past 
year. it would be hypocritical to pretend 
that these killings are any more shameful 
or wrong than those carried out by other 
governments, including our own, whenever 
it is considered expedient to do so, 


In my article I did not think it necessary 
to dwell at length upon the unpleasant 
aspects of East Berlin. of which there are 
many, since these are to be read in almost 
every newspaper every day, but I did think 
it of importance and of interest to mention 
some of the things about which we hear 
little or nothing. For instance, while news- 
papers of the West are full of the injustices 
and brutalities which occur in East Berlin, 
I wonder how many people before reading 


Heinz Frehse 


my article had heard of the brutality of the 
West Berlin police in dealing with com- 
pletely non-violent disarmament demon- 
strators in West Berlin. Likewise, while 
most people have read of the Communist 
propaganda in East Germany, I wonder 
how many people had realised that the pro- 
paganda of West Germany is now almost 
as bad as that of the Nazis just before the 
last war. 


I hardly think that my description of the 
frontier between West Berlin and East Ger- 
many is “too pleasant” as stated by Heinz 
Frehse. He himself certainly does not make 
any alteration in my description except for 
the trivial matter of saying that the spacing 
of the look-out posts is “ regular” and not 
‘“‘occasional”’ as stated by me. 


How prejudiced can, one become ? Heinz 
Frehse even criticises my report of the 
slogans reading “Demand the prohibition 
of the atom bomb” which IJ saw on the 
sides of several bridges over the autobahn 
in East Germany. What does it matter who 
wrote and displayed these slogans, or how 
the persons concerned (whether govern- 
ment officials or private individuals) inter- 
preted them? The slogans were straight 
CND slogans, with no tags attached, and I 
was delighted to see them. I should be 
equally delighted to see the same slogans 
on the bridges over some of our own 
motorways, even though I am fully aware 
that the British government, like the East 
German government, is not in favour of 
unilateral disarmament. 


T am sorry if my article should have irri- 
tated some people because it did not pre- 
sent the West and East in the customary 
good and bad lights. I went to Berlin to 
try to find some truth among the lies, and 
this I think I did. While there is no doubt 
that most people, like myself, would find 
life in West Berlin preferable to that in 
East Berlin, there is also no doubt that the 
Berlin tension is the fault of both sides. 
David W. Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, 

Upton-St.-Leonards, 

Gloucester. 
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From Stella Johnson 


Merseyside action 


Automatic Telephones, Liverpool, work on 
rockets as well as automatic telephones. 
Cammell Lairds, across the river at Birken- 
head, are working on a guided missile ship. 
The two firms were spanned on Monday by 
a march that opened with a meeting, 
attended by 200 people, outside Cammell 
Lairds. 

The demonstration, organised by the Mer- 
seyside CND Trade Union Committee, was 
supported by about forty marchers, some of 
whom had taken time off work in token 
strike action and some of whom were 
among Merseyside’s 30,000 unemployed, 
and who felt strongly that their redundancy 
was linked with the economics and politics 
of the arms race. 

At Automatic Telephones the meeting co- 
incided with tea-break and workers gath- 
ered at open windows to listen to Eddie 
Loyden (Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board) stressing the connection between the 
bomb and redundancy, and to Peter Sedg- 
wick’s warning of the brain-washing they 
were to undergo the next days through the 
TV production of When the Kissing had to 
Stop. 

Pat Arrowsmith, who this week concludes 
her strenuous Merseyside industrial cam- 
paign, put the general CND case in the 
best speech she has made here. 

She said large numbers of people, especially 
mothers of children, were against tests 
which would lead to the deformity of chil- 
dren of the future, but it was illogical to be 
against tests and not to be against the arms 
race, There was no point in arguing from 
the standpoint of 1939. This was 1962. and 
the present bombs were a thousand times 
more powerful than the ones dropped on 
Japan. This was push-button war that 
could be started by a few top people or 
could be started by a misinterpretation of 
a signal on a radar screen. It could be 
triggered off now by any of the danger 
spots - Cuba, Berlin, the Chinese-Indian 
dispute. 

She appealed to the Cammell  Lairds 
workers to recognise the real power that 
lay in their hands, to insist on working for 
peaceful purposes instead of for nuclear 
war. But everyone was equally guilty. 
Those who were tacitly saying “go ahead ” 
were as responsible as those who were 
actually working on nuclear weapons. 


Demonstrations 
this weekend 


This Saturday, October 20, there will be 
two important anti-nuclear demonstrations 
in England. 

The East Anglia Committee of 100 will go 
with a plough to RAF, Honington (near 
Bury St. Edmunds), to demand that this 
base be reclaimed for useful purposes. 
They will carry seeds and suitable imple- 
ments, and if admitted to the base will 
start to cultivate the land and remove the 
runway. If admittance is refused, demon- 
strators will decide for themselves whether 
Or not to enter the base. The East Anglian 
Regional Council of CND is asking CND 
groups to organise supporting activities. 
On the same day High Wycombe CND and 
YCND are organising a demonstration at 
the US Air Force base at Daws Hill. The 
day’s programme starts with a meeting at 
Frogmoor, High Wycombe, at 10.30 a.m. 


Last stop for Everyman Ill 


As Peace News went to press Everyman fll 
was about to leave Stockholm for Lenin- 
grad. It arrived in Stockholm, the ship’s 
last stop before setting out for Leningrad, 
last Saturday. The three-day voyage from 
Copenhagen to Stockholm was extremely 
rough, and was aggravated by a leak in 
Everyman III's stern. 


The main feature of the week has been 
negotiations for the entry of Everyman III 


to Leningrad. Talks with the Soviet Con- 
sular Official in Copenhagen were remark- 
ably unsuccessful. He declared that the 
Soviet people understood the pacifist policy 
of Everyman III crew members, and he 
demanded that the crew should choose East 
or West, implying that the real error was 
to be in the middle, not supporting any 
government, 


The Soviet Peace Committee has refused to 


US radiation 


Last Monday the US failed again in an 
attempt to explode a high altitude bomb. 
Only one of the five attempts so far this 
year has been successful; three more high 
altitude tests are planned, which at the pre- 
sent rate of progress seem unlikely to be 
finished before 1963. 


Monday’s attempt was preceded by a large 
number of reports that the first high alti- 
tude test, on July 9, had created a gigantic 
radiation belt round the earth On October 
S the US Air Force admitted that “ the 
radiation belt set up by America’s high 
altitude test is strong enough to kill an 
astronaut making several orbits of the earth 
at a height of more than 400 miles.” Lt.- 
Col. Trakowski, deputy chief of the USAF 
Science Division, said that the artificial 
radiation belt was “a remarkable pheno- 
menon.” 


The radiation belt is not only more power- 
tul than US oflicials expected, but is also 


From Keith Jones 


CND tackles 


The Liandudno Council turned down 
CND’'s application to hold a rally by the 
promenade bandstand on the last day of 
the Conservative Party Conference. Never- 
the less, 300 enthusiastic marchers walked 
through Llandudno while Mr. Macmillan 
delivered his homily on Saturday afternoon. 
During the week, in a reactionary atmo- 
sphere that beggars description, local CND 
members leafieted the delegates with a 
message from Bertrand Russell. They were 
not helped by the Council, which produced 
a by-law prohibiting certain activities on 
the Promenade, including, ironically, the 
“erection of a shooting gallery” and the 
distribution of hand-bills. 

On Friday evening members of the Welsh 
Committee of 100 picketed the St. George’s 
Hotel where a crowd gathered to watch 
Ministers arriving for the Cabinet dinner. 
The group carried a Welsh Committee of 
100 banner and a coffin inscribed ‘‘ The 
Unborn.” 

Afterwards the demonstrators had nowhere 


Amnesty demand 


A public meeting to demand an amnesty 
for Greek political prisoners is to be held 
in Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.1, on Tuesday, October 3, at 7.45 p.m. 
It is hoped that a Greek MP will be among 
the speakers, who include the novelist 
James Aldridge and Hugh Brock, the 
Editor of Peace News. The Rev. R. W. 
Sorensen, MP, will be in the chair. 

See centre pages for articles on Greece and 
Greek political prisoners. 


belt shock 


more persistent. After earlier predictions 
that the effect would be slight and would 
disappear after a few weeks, the Pentagon 
and AEC now say the belt may last for 
several years. 


The radiation belt extends from its lowest 
point, 200 miles, to at least 3,500 miles into 
space, where it has been observed by Tel- 
star. According to a report in last Mon- 
day's Daily Telegraph the belt may last for 
between 10 and 100 years. 


Last Friday the US announced an exten- 
sion in the size of its Johnston Island re- 
stricted area, which is now a circle with a 
diameter of 1,200 nautical miles at the sur- 
face and 1,620 nautical miles at 40,000 feet. 
The extension of so-called “safety zone” 
can be taken as an indication that the US 
plans a very large blast fairly high in the 
atmosphere. This can be the only explan- 
ation for the cutting off of 131,000 square 
miles of the sea from shipping. 


the Tories 


to take the coffin, so they decided to leave 
it at the left luggage office in Llandudno 
station. The clerk there looked down his 
list to find out what to charge them - 
umbrellas, portable wireless sets, suitcases, 
trunks, but there was no mention of coffins. 
“Let's call it a musical instrument,” he 
said, and charged accordingly. Following 
the march on Saturday, the Welsh Com- 
mittee of 100 laid wreaths bearing the 
words “ Future Generaticns” in the Llan- 
dudno War Memorial. 

A report on the Conservative Party confer- 
ence appears on page 10. 


Students say Army 


career is immoral 


Last Tuesday evening Queen Mary College, 
of the University of London, debated the 
motion that “a career in the Armed Forces 
is immoral.” Adam Roberts, News Editor 
of Peace News, proposed the motion. Some 
difficulty had been encountered in finding 
an opposer. The Chairman of debates tried 
a dozen times to find speakers, and con- 
tacted the Ministry of Defence, the War 
Office, and the Army. The last named 
organisation refused to send a speaker on 
the grounds that the morality of a career 
in the armed forces was a political matter, 
not for officers of the Crown to discuss. — 
Finally, Mr. Bloom, Conservative Parlia- 
mentary candidate for Morpeth, spoke 
against the motion. About 100 people were 
present, and the motion was passed by a 
smajl majority. 


help the crew of Everyman IL in any way, 
and the Soviet government has not granted 
any visas. A. J. Muste, who has been nego- 
tiating with the Soviet Peace Committee, 
reports that their attitude is now much 
tougher than it was a year ago. The Soviet 
Peace Committee, Mr. Muste says, insists 
that the sole responsibility for failure to 
reach an agreement to end testing imme- 
diately rests on the US government and 
other Western interests. 


The crew of Everyman II] have steadfastly 
refused to accept the proposition that the 
Soviet government has no responsibility for 
the tension that exists. Mr. Muste states : 
“We refuse to recognise any double stan- 
dard of international morality. We have 
told the Soviet Peace Committee that what- 
ever national label it may bear, every 
nuclear bomb also’ bears the label 
‘ Killer.’ ” 


Bertrand Russell sent a strong letter in sup- 
port of Everyman III to the Soviet Peace 
Committee on September 21; this has not 
been answered. 


While in Stockholm Everyman HI had a 
good reception, There was a march 
through the town last Sunday afternoon, 
the press printed articles and photos of the 
boat, there was good TV and radio cover- 
age, and a special interview with Earle 
Reynolds, captain of Everyman III, was. 
broadcast. 


Everyman II is setting off for Leningrad 
with 50,000 leaflets in Russian and food 
and water for 30 days. A banner saying 
“No tests in East or West” in Russian has 
been made. 


The boat should arrive in Leningrad on 
about October 20 (Saturday), but it is quite 
uncertain whether the boat will be allowed 
to enter Russian waters. The crew of 
Everyman III are determined to attempt to 
enter Leningrad even if the Soviet authori- 
ties forbid it, and hope to spend about a 
fortnight in Russia. They hope to include 
a trip to Moscow in the campaigning 
there. 

Details of a London demonstration if the 
boat is refused entry to Leningrad are on 
page 10. 


Prisoners 


The following people are in jail for acts 
of disobedience against nuclear policies : 
Holloway: Ursula Hansen, 28 days for 
non-payment of fines incurred at the Green- 
ham Common demonstration. 

Wormwood Scrubs: Michael Randle, 18 
months, and Des Lock, 15 months. 

Spring Hill, Grendon Underwood: Ian 
Dixon and Trevor Hatton, 18 months. 
Ford, Arundel, Sussex: Pat Pottle and 
Terry Chandler, 18 months. 

H.M. Detention Centre, Werrington House, 
Werrington, near Stoke-on-Trent : Timothy 
Fox, two months for non-payment of 
Greenham Common fines. 

Military Prison, Colchester : 1934415 SAC 
Brian McGee, 84 days. 


People are still being imprisoned for re- 
fusal to pay fines in connection with the 
Greenham Common demonstration. Would 
anyone expecting to go to prison please 
mike sure that a relative or friend is 
briefed to inform the Committee of 100 
Welfare Group on details about the arrest, 
charge, date, place, and length of imprison- 
ment, etc. so that the Group can be of 
help? This information should be sent to 
Stan Allegranza, Committee of 100 Welfare 
Group, 13 Goodwin Street, N.4. 


Royal Albert Hall Monday November 12 7.30 pm 


Sir Richard Acland 


Canon L. John 


Professor C. A. Coulson 


Pamela Frankau 


Anthony Greenwood 


Chairman: Canon Edward Carpenter 


The nuclear deterrent: a challenge to Christians 


A public meeting arranged jointly by Christian Action and Friends Peace Committee 


Collins 


Diana Collins 


Elfrida Vipont Foulds 


Dr Anthony Storr 


Reserved seats 3s, unreserved 1s 6d from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT 6869), Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (EUS 3601), or Royal Albert Hall (KEN 8212) 
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